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A  Message  from  the  President 

ON  Thursday  morning,  February  3,  1961,  one  thousand  persons 
attended  the  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.  At  that  time  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  our  new  President,  said  in  part: 

This  country  was  founded  by  men  and  women  who 
were  dedicated,  or  came  to  be  dedicated,  to  two  propo- 
sitions: First,  a  strong  religious  conviction,  and  secondly, 
a  recognition  that  this  conviction  could  flourish  only 
under  a  system  of  freedom.  .  .  .  No  man  who  enters 
upon  the  Office  in  which  I  have  succeeded  can  fail  to 
recognize  how  every  President  of  the  United  States  has 
placed  special  reliance  upon  his  faith  in  God.  .  .  . 

We  need  to  draw  upon  the  best  that  this  Nation  has, 
often  and  draw  upon  it  physically,  intellectually,  and 
materially,  but  we  need  also  to  call  upon  our  great  reser- 
voir of  spiritual  resources.  We  must  recognize  that  human 
collaboration  is  not  enough,  that  in  times  such  as  these 
we  must  reach  beyond  ourselves  if  we  are  to  seek  ultimate 
courage  and  infinite  wisdom.  It  is  an  ironic  fact  that  in 
this  nuclear  age,  when  the  horizon  of  human  experience 
has  passed  far  beyond  any  that  any  age  has  ever  known, 
that  we  turn  back  in  this  time  to  the  oldest  source  of 
wisdom  and  strength,  to  the  words  of  the  prophets  and 
saints  who  tell  us  that  faith  is  more  powerful  than  doubt, 
that  hope  is  more  potent  than  despair,  and  that  only 
through  love,  that  is  sometimes  called  charity,  can  we 
conquer  those  forces  within  ourselves  and  throughout  all 
the  world  that  threaten  the  very  existence  of  mankind. 
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Which  River  Has  the  Best  Catfish? 

I  was  reading  your  book  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  it  is  very  good.  I  haven't 
read  one  of  its  type  before.  I  don't  agree  with  the  caption  under  a  picture  in  the 
February  issue  when  it  said,  "The  best  catfish  in  the  world  come  from  the 
Mississippi  River."  I  Kved  on  the  White  River  eighteen  years  before  I  came  into 
the  Navy.  My  Dad  has  run  a  market  on  the  White  River  for  about  thirty-nine 
years.  The  meat  of  the  catfish  out  of  the  Mississippi  won't  keep  as  long  as  the  cat 
caught  out  of  the  White.  If  the  catfish  from  the  Mississippi  is  best,  why  do  people 
come  over  to  Dad's  to  get  his? 

—Richard  Griffin,  USS  Tolovana  AO-64,  Care  FPO,  "M"  Division, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

( The  only  way  I  know  to  prove  which  river  has  the  best  catfish  is  to  ask  some 
restaurants  on  both  rivers  to  invite  the  Editor  of  THE  LINK  to  come  and  have  a 
catfish  dinner  and  give  it  the  old  taste  test.  Seriously  it  was  good  to  have  Richard's 
letter  and  we  appreciate  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  fine  fish  that  come  from 
the  White  River;  but  we're  even  more  glad  he  is  a  reader  of  THE  LINK. ) 

Left-Handed  Compliment 

Congratulations  on  tlie  cover  of  the  March  issue  of  THE  LINK.  IVe  thought 
the  cover  art  could  be  improved  for  some  time.  Very  striking! 

—Chaplain  Wm.  D.  Franks,  Base  Chapel,  APO  845,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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By  W.  E.  Hickinbotham 


Note:  This  was  originally  given  as  a  radio  program  and,  if  used 
as  such  or  as  a  reading  with  "music  for  fife  and  drum"  through- 
out, it  will  be  most  effective. 


IN  THE  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  tiny,  unincorporated  village  with 
a  very  small  population.  There  is,  of  course,  more  than  one  place 
that  would  fit  this  description.  It's  doubtful,  however,  that  any  of  the 
others  could  share  a  place  in  history  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by 
this  particular  village.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  have  men  en- 
dured hunger,  cold,  fatigue  and  illness  with  the  spirit  shown  by  the 
men  who  served  there.  Eleven  thousand  men  spent  a  winter  at  this 
place,  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the  most  critical  conflict  the  land 
had  known  up  to  that  time.  Three  thousand  of  those  men  died.  Those 
who  survived,  lived  on  to  fight  and  to  achieve  victory  and  freedom; 
to  witness  the  birth  of  a  nation  and  to  remember  the  bitterness  of  the 
cold  at  that  little  Pennsylvania  village,  Valley  Forge. 

Valley  Forge  was  only  the  beginning.  There  was  much  more  to 
follow.  There  was  the  War  of   1812,   the  Civil  War,   the   Spanish- 


American  War.  There  were  big  wars,  small  wars,  firefights  and 
skirmishes.  There  were  hot  wars,  cold  wars,  and  all  of  them  horrible 
wars.  I  fought  them  all.  I  am  the  American  soldier.  You've  heard  me 
laugh  at  both  broad  and  subtle  humor.  You've  heard  me  scream  in 
anguish  and  in  pain.  You've  heard  me  curse,  and  you've  heard  me 
pray.  I  have  been  loved,  hated,  admii-ed,  scorned,  praised,  and  de- 
graded. I  have  advanced  and  retreated,  and  advanced  again.  I  have 
killed  and  been  killed.  Wounded  and  been  wounded.  I  have  sworn 
and  been  sworn  at.  I  have  spent  years  in  boredom.  Years  in  excitement, 
years  in  optimism,  and  endless  moments  in  despair.  I  have  lived  and 
I  have  died.  I  have  fought  once  and  I  have  fought  again;  and  again 
and  again. 

I  am  an  oflBcer.  I  am  an  enlisted  man.  I  am  a  private  and  a  general. 
My  commander  is  the  President;  his  commander — the  people.  The 
people  need  me.  I  need  the  people.  The  people  are  me.  I  am  the 
people.  I  am  a  citizen  soldier.  I  prefer  peace;  I  don't  like  war.  But,  if 
I  cannot  have  peace,  if  I  must  have  war,  then  I  win  or  I  go  down 
fighting.  The  odds  are  with  us,  even  when  they're  against  us,  because 
I  fight  on  the  side  of  right. 

I  fight  for  peace.  I've  known  victory  and  I've  known  defeat.  I  like 
to  win;  but  I  don't  take  advantage  of  conquest.  What  has  happened  to 
me  has  happened  to  soldiers  of  every  nation  throughout  history.  What 
has  happened  to  me  has  happened  because  I've  willingly  done  my 
duty  for  my  people,  for  my  country,  for  my  sons,  and  for  me. 

Because  I  prefer  peace,  in  wartime  I'm  popular.  In  peacetime  I'm 
taken  for  granted.  In  wartime,  a  hero;  in  peacetime,  too  quickly  for- 
gotten. I  am  a  soldier  of  the  people,  and  a  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
all  Americans.  I  am  a  living  barrier  against  injustice  and  aggression. 
That  makes  me  important;  so  much  so  that  I'm  important  even  when 
I  sleep. 

I  am  many.  Yet,  I  am  one.  I  am  buried  in  Arlington.  I  am  alive  on 
every  continent.  I  am  under  the  sea  and  above  the  clouds.  In  peace- 
time I  am  readiness.  At  war,  I  am  a  demon  on  wheels.  I  am  young. 
And  I  am  old.  I  am  the  kid  from  Maine;  the  old  man  from  Oregon. 
I  am  the  American  soldier.  I  go  to  war  on  foot,  in  trucks,  dangling 
from  a  parachute,  in  tanks,  in  planes,  on  boats  and  ships,  and  often 
on  my  belly. 

I  have  fought  with  muskets,  swords,  cannon,  machine  guns,  rifles, 
grenades,  mortars,  bombs,  bayonets,  knives,  and  with  bare  hands.  I 
have  fought  with  armies  and  with  squads,  with  regiments  and  alone. 
I  have  fought  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  plains,  on  the  beaches  and 
in  the  mountains.  I  have  fought  wherever  I  was  needed  because  I  am 
the  American  soldier.  I  was  born  in  peace  to  die  in  war.  I  fought  for 
our  continent.  I  fought  for  our  freedom.  I  fought  at  Concord  Bridge  in 


1775.  There  I  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  Then  I  was  the 
militiaman.  I  was  the  product  of  a  monarchy  but  also  the  creator  of  a 
democracy.  I  was  the  Continental.  I  fought  in  rags,  ate  parched  corn 
and  dried  beef  and  what  I  could  forage  from  the  land.  I  pushed  up 
the  frontier  of  a  nation.  I  was  freedom's  only  hope.  The  principle  had 
been  established.  I  was  called  on  to  enforce  it. 

I  was  at  Valley  Forge,  freezing,  starving,  praying.  I  was  in  a  crowd, 
yet  I  was  alone.  I  crossed  the  Delaware  in  a  rowboat.  Then  I  crossed 
the  land  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  I  fought  the  elements  and  the 
Indians.  I  fought  starvation  and  wild  animals.  I  kept  marching  always 
forward.  I  marched  north  to  the  Great  Lakes,  south  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
with  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Northwest  Passage.  In  1861,  I  fought 
my  brother.  I  fought  in  blue  and  I  fought  in  gray.  I  fought  my  brother, 
but  I  fought  for  what  I  believed.  And  when  the  fight  was  over,  my 
brother  and  I  were  one  again. 

I  rode  West  with  the  wagons,  kept  order  in  Kansas,  protected  set- 
tlers in  Oklahoma.  I  marched  West  to  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California. 
And  when  I  arrived  at  the  ocean,  I  looked  back  to  my  people  in  the 
East  and  said,  Come  West.  Follow  me.  Follow  me  and  ITI  protect  you. 
The  people  followed,  and  were  protected.  I  fought  the  Sioux,  the 
Cheyenne,  the  Blackfoot  and  the  Apache.  I  Hved  in  outposts.  I  slept 
beneath  the  stars,  the  stars  that  saw  my  outposts  grow.  I  sowed  the 
seeds  of  cities.  Where  my  forts  once  stood  alone,  homes  now  stood 


together.  Fort  Scott,  Fort  Laramie,  became  places  for  children  to  visit, 
to  see  where  I  shed  blood  to  save  their  lives  even  before  they  were 
born. 

Then  I  fought  up  San  Juan  Hill.  There  I  was  a  Roughrider.  Then 
came  Belleau  Wood  where  I  was  called  a  Doughboy.  At  Anzio  and 
Aachen  I  was  the  GI  (Government  Issue).  A  Government  Issue  de- 
fender of  the  people.  Not  only  my  people,  but  many  peoples. 

In  the  air  I  fought  in  Spads,  Airacobras,  Thunderbolts,  and  later  in 
Thunderstreaks  and  Sabrejets.  On  the  ground  I  held  the  perimeter  at 
Masan,  fought  my  way  through  the  rubble  at  Taegu,  Seoul,  and 
Pyongyang.  I  retreated  to  the  sea,  came  back  from  the  sea  at  Inchon, 
to  claw  my  way  to  the  invisible  line  numbered  38.  There  I  was  a  police- 
man, a  part  of  a  protective  force.  I  was  a  soldier,  alone,  yet  never 
alone.  At  my  side  were  other  policemen  and  other  forces;  they  were 
under  many  flags,  yet  under  one  flag.  I  am  the  infantryman,  the  pilot, 
the  artilleryman,  the  navigator,  the  combat  engineer,  the  crew  chief, 
signalman,  the  sailor,  the  machine  gunner,  and  the  marine. 

In  peacetime,  I'm  spit  and  polish  and  weekend  pass.  In  wartime, 
I'm  determination,  fortitude  and  sudden  death.  In  both  wartime  and 
peacetime,  I'm  necessary  because  I'm  a  ring  of  steel  around  a  land 
that's  free.  I'm  part  of  a  team  that  defends  man  who  is  free.  I'll  fight 
to  the  death  for  what  I  believe.  I'm  the  soldier  with  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve.  Free  men  of  free  nations  call  on  me  to  defend  them  on  land, 
in  the  air,  and  on  the  sea.  By  nature,  I'm  peaceful,  but  when  called 
into  strife,  I've  sacrificed  everything,  even  my  hfe.  When  my  weapons 
stopped  firing,  and  at  last  I  fell  down,  I  slept  beneath  the  poppies, 
with  a  cross  for  my  crown.  Though  I've  been  killed,  still  I  live  on.  I'll 
live  on  till  my  mission  is  fulfilled,  till  the  last  foe  is  gone.  I'll  never 
give  up  what  I'm  assigned  to  defend.  I've  given  my  all,  fought  to  the 
end;  today  is  my  day.  ■■ 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


If  America  forgets  where  she  came  from,  if  the  people  lose  sight  of 
what  brought  them  along,  if  she  listens  to  the  deniers  and  mockers, 
then  will  begin  the  rot  and  dissolution. — Carl  Sandburg  in  Quote. 

What  the  present  day  American  has  to  do  is  to  be  true  to  himself, 
to  be  like  Washington,  the  keeper  of  his  own  conscience.  Being  true  to 
himself,  he  cannot  be  false  to  others. — Ranjee  Shahani  in  Think. 

Lip-lazy  Americans  have  not  done  a  good  job  interpreting  to  the  people 
of  the  world  the  ideas  and  ideals  for  which  we  stand. — J.  Richard  Sneed 
in  Houston  Times. 


Seeing  tke  Seaway 


By  Richard  C.  Redmond 


NORTHERN  New  York  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  major 
tourist  attractions  in  the  East.  This 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  recent 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
which  cost  over  a  billion  dollars  and 
was  four  years  in  the  making.  It  is 
predicted  that  in  a  few  years  it  will 
attract  5,000,000  visitors  annually 
and  bring  vast  sums  into  the  area's 
economy. 

Stretching  along  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  shores  of  the  river, 
from  Lake  Ontario  through  the 
Thousand  Islands,  down  through 
Lake  St.  Lawrence  and  on  to  Lake 
St.    Francis,    lie    picturesque    areas 


which   beckon   tourists   from   every 
state. 

To  find  the  newest  worthwhile  at- 
tractions, the  tourist  has  merely  to 
take  the  New  York  State  Thruway 
to  Syracuse.  From  this  city,  take 
Route  11  to  Watertown.  At  the  small 
city  of  Watertown,  the  driver  now 
travels  Route  37,  which  will  take  him 
to  Ogdensburg.  Fifty  miles  from 
Ogdensburg,  lies  Massena,  the  heart 
of  the  Seaway.  The  entire  distance 
from  Syracuse  to  Massena  is  180 
pleasant  miles  through  rural  areas 
and  sleepy  hamlets  interspersed  with 
busy  small  cities.  AU  the  roads  are 
excellent  for  traveling,  being  hard- 


A  section  of  the  Moses-Saunders  Power  Dam  as  seen  from  top  floor 
conservation  deck  of  the  headquarters  building  on  the  N.  Y.  side. 


surfaced     and     also     well-marked. 

Those  who  wish  to  travel  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  need  only  to  pass  over  the  toll 
.bridge  at  Alexandria  Bay.  Upon 
crossing  the  bridge,  the  diiver  then 
takes  Routes  401  and  2  to  Prescott 
and  he  will  soon  be  at  the  threshold 
of  the  Seaway  at  Iroquois  Dam.  The 
dam  is  named  for  the  village  of  Iro- 
quois which,  being  in  the  very  path 
of  the  huge  project,  had  to  be  literal- 
ly wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Upon  reaching  Massena,  a  small 
city  of  22,000  people,  the  traveler  is 
first  impressed  by  the  St.  Regis 
Boulevard,  a  two-lane  highway 
divided  by  a  grassy  mall.  Found 
along  this  highway  are  numerous 
new  modem  business  enterprises,  as 
motels,  Harte  Haven  Shopping  Cen- 
ter, Massena  Airport  and  a  housing 
project. 

It  is  forcibly  brought  to  your  at- 
tention that  the  tremendous  influx  of 
tourists,  together  with  the  population 
growth,  is  providing  need  for  facili- 
ties far  beyond  those  now  available. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  motel,  be 
sure  to  make  reservations  in  mid- 
afternoon,  as  during  the  height  of 
vacation  season  the  motels  and 
tourist  homes  are  completely  filled 
before  five  o'clock. 

The  points  of  interest  in  areas  sur- 
rounding Massena  are  numerous  and 
so  diversified  in  nature  as  to  suit  any 
traveler. 

For  the  fisherman,  there  is  the 
Lake  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  twenty- 
five  miles  long  and  up  to  four  miles 
wide.  It  affords  facilities  for  boat- 
ing, bathing,  fishing  and  other  water 
sports.  The  lake  was  created  when 
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the  river  valley  was  flooded  above 
the  power  and  Long  Sault  Dams.  In 
this  body  of  water  is  found  over 
sixty  species  of  fish,  including  the 
game  favorites,  as  black  bass, 
northern  pike  and  muskellunge. 

Water  lovers  will  find  the  beaches 
constructed  on  Barnhart  Island  and 
at  Massena  and  Waddington  much  to 
their  hking.  Those  with  power  boats 
will  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
marinas  on  Barnhart  Island  and  at 
Coles'  Creek  near  Waddington. 

To  visit  Barnhart  Island  is  a  must 
on  any  tourist's  itinerary.  Besides 
having  recreational  areas,  it  includes 
overlooks  which  furnish  commanding 
views  of  the  power  project,  play 
fields,  picnic  grounds,  public  beach 
and  bath  house. 

At  both  ends  of  The  Robert  Moses 
Power  Dam,  are  facilities  enabling 
visitors  to  see  and  learn  about  the 
project.  The  top  floor  of  the  five-story 
headquarters  building  on  the  New 
York  side  consists  of  a  large  glass- 
enclosed  observation  room  and  an 
open  observation  deck  offering  views 
of  the  dam  and  surrounding  country. 
The  room  contains  a  thirty-seven  foot 
cutaway  model  of  the  power  dam 
which  is  animated  to  show  water 
spinning  a  turbine  which  in  turn 
causes  a  generator  motor  to  revolve. 

Murals  by  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
and  a  hand-carved  historical  wood 
map  are  located  in  the  third  floor 
exhibition  room.  These  show  voyages 
of  Jacques  Cartier,  discoverer  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Here,  too, 
visitors  see  a  terrain  scale  map  of 
the  power  and  seaway  projects.  The 
fourth  floor  contains  a  theater  in 
which  films  of  the  project  are  shown. 


O  A  N  A  D  A 


Maps  of  the  principal  points  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  showing 
main  roads,  tunnels,  locks,  Barnhart  Island  and  dams.  The  small 
city  of  Messana  is  only  a  short  distance  to  the  west. 


Ontario  Hydro,  on  the  Canadian 
side,  also  has  two  murals  in  its  head- 
quarters building.  One  depicts  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  from  Cardinal  to 
Cornwall  as  it  was  before  flooding 
and  as  it  appears  now.  It  indicates 
towns  removed  and  new  ones  built, 
old  and  new  rail  and  highway  loca- 
tions and  the  extent  of  flooding.  The 
other  mural,  an  abstract  painting, 
gives  a  modem  artist's  conception  of 
the  development  of  power. 

The  United  States  portion  of  the 
Seaway  is  located  in  the  town  of 
Massena  and  includes  the  Bertrand 


H.  Snell  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
locks  and  the  ten-mile  long  Wiley- 
Dondero  ship  channel. 

After  visiting  the  Seaway,  you  will 
long  remember  the  ships  from  foreign 
lands  which  pass  through  the  locks 
and  the  conviction  of  seeing  some- 
thing truly  worthwhile. 

Just  in  case  you  have  wondered, 
Massena  was  named,  under  French 
influence,  for  Andre  Massena,  who 
most  historians  certainly  agree  was 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  greatest  field 
marshal. 


WORTH  QUOTING 

When  you  buy  things  for  a  song,  watch  out  for  the  accompaniment. — Grit 
.  .  .  Troubles,  like  babies,  grow  larger  by  nursing. — Defender  .  .  .  The  best 
night  spot  is  a  comfortable  bed. — Arnold  H.  Glasow  in  Quote. 
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HOW 
FREE 

ARE 

WE? 

Bv  Carl  W.  McGeehon 


ONE  hundred  and  eighty-five 
years  ago  this  summer,  the 
Continental  Congress,  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  determined  to  sever  the 
pohtical  ties  which  bound  the 
colonies  to  England. 

The  people  of  the  New  World 
could  no  longer  tolerate  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  England.  The 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
believed  they  owed  it  to  themselves, 
to  the  colonists,  and  to  the  world  at 
large  to  state  precisely  and  straight- 


forwardly their  reasons  for  breaking 
away  from  the  parent  nation. 

Congress  did  what  legislative 
bodies  usually  do  when  faced  with 
a  problem — they  refened  the  matter 
to  a  committee.  As  often  happens  in 
committees  the  burden  of  the  work 
rested  on  one  man.  His  name  was 
Thomas  JeflEerson. 

When  the  first  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed Declaration  of  Independence 
was  completed,  the  committee  set  to 
work  revising  and  reworking  what 
had  been  written.  The  draft  was  then 
submitted  to  Congress  which  went 
over  it  word  by  word,  phrase  by 
phrase,  sentence  by  sentence.  Some 
of  Jefferson's  flowing  phrases  were 
deleted.  His  attack  on  the  King  was 
toned  down.  Other  ideas  and  sen- 
tences were  altered  or  added. 

One  phrase,  however,  remained 
unchanged  from  the  time  Jefferson 
wrote  it  until  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  formally  adopted. 
It  contained  the  words,  "pursuit  of 
happiness."  The  second  paragraph 
of  this  famous  document  begins,  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unaHenable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  Hfe,  Hberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  idea  that  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness is  a  right  of  man  was  not  com- 
mon in  Jefferson's  time.  Following 
the  lead  of  John  Locke,  pohtical 
theory  admitted  three  rights:  hfe, 
hberty,  and  property.  Jefferson 
omitted  property  and  substituted  the 


Chaplain  McGeehon  is  in  the  Professional  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Air  Force  Chapluins,  Pentagon. 
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pursuit  of  happiness  in  its  stead. 
Thus,  the  concept  in  political  theory 
that  human  rights  take  precedence 
over  property  rights  came  to  be  basic 
and  important  to  the  American  way 
of  thinking. 

In  theory,  then,  man  is  free  to  pur- 
sue happiness.  This  does  not  mean 
he  will  find  it,  or  even  that  he  will 
be  unrestrained  in  his  striving  for 
happiness. 

Someone  tells  the  story  of  a  man 
who  bought  lumber  to  build  a  tool 
shed  on  his  lot.  A  city  oflBcial  noti- 
fied him  that  fire  regulations  pro- 
hibited putting  up  a  wooden  struc- 
ture there.  The  man  maintained  it 
was  his  own  lot,  he'd  build  what 
he  wanted  on  it.  Finally,  of  course, 
he  had  to  give  in  and  so  he  exchanged 
the  lumber  for  brick.  Then  he  was 
informed  at  city  haU  that  before  he 
could  begin  to  build  anything  he 
had  to  secure  a  building  permit.  That 
made  him  angry.  A  permit  1  He 
would  buy  no  permit!  He  showed  his 
contempt  by  spitting  on  the  sidewalk. 
For  that  he  was  arrested  and  paid 
a  fine.  Thoroughly  angry  now,  he 
drove  away  from  city  hall  in  a  huff, 
ran  through  a  traflBc  light,  and  was 
arrested  again.  He  paid  his  fine  vow- 
ing that  he  would  not  live  in  such  a 
town.  When  he  reached  the  city 
limits  on  his  way  out  he  was  halted 
by  a  health  inspector,  "You  can't 
leave  this  town;  it  has  been  quaran- 
tined for  smallpox!" 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
or  unrestrained  freedom.  How  free, 
then,  are  we?  Let  us  attempt  to  get 
at  this  question  by  looking  at  at  least 
four  dimensions  of  freedom.  After 
looking  at  these,  add  your  own  ideas. 


The  Theological  Dimension 

Freedom  has  a  theological  dimen- 
sion. Our  Founding  Fathers  recog- 
nized this  when  they  spoke  of 
inalienable.  Creator-endowed  rights. 
"The  God  who  gave  us  Hfe  gave  us 
liberty  at  the  same  time,"  wrote 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Man,  by  his  na- 
ture, as  a  potential  son  of  God  is  a 
rightful  heir  of  this  status. 

Freedom  which  has  its  source  in 
God  is  also  inextricably  bound  to 
man's  responsibility  both  to  God  and 
his  fellow  men.  "Freedom  is  not  the 
liberty  to  do  as  we  please;  it  is  the 
right  to  do  as  we  ought."  Freedom 
thus  has  its  roots  in  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man. 

The  Political  Dimension 

Our  government  does  not  guaran- 
tee happiness  for  its  citizens  but  it 
does  safeguard  the  right  of  pursuit. 
The  Gonstitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
undergird  this  freedom  explicitly. 
Historically,  governments  have  been 
reluctant  to  grant  such  liberty. 

Again  it  wall  be  noted  that  this 
freedom  must  be  exercised  with  cer- 
tain hmitations.  Freedom  of  speech 
does  not  include  the  right  to  yell 
"Fire!"  in  a  crowded  theater.  Free- 
dom of  religion  is  assured  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  permitting  the  practice 
of  the  rite  of  human  sacrifice.  The 
government  exists  not  to  limit  free- 
dom but  to  promote  it  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  This  includes,  often, 
the  freedom  even  to  seek  happiness 
in  the  wrong  places  and  in  the  wrong 
ways. 

A  httle  boy  went  to  visit  his 
favorite  aunt.  "Bob,"  she  said,  "what 
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do  you  want  most  of  all?"  "You 
know,"  he  answered,  "I've  never  had 
enough  pancakes  in  my  Hfe.  Mother 
says  three  are  enough  for  any  boy." 
At  the  first  breakfast  the  pancakes 
kept  coming  in,  piled  high.  After  a 
time  Bob  slowed  down  and  finally 
stopped.  "Why,  Bob,"  asked  his  aunt, 
"don't  you  want  any  more  pancakes?" 
"No,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  want  any 
more.  I  don't  even  want  those  I've 
already  had!" 

Subject,  of  course,  to  certain  re- 
strictions, man  has  the  freedom  to 
misuse  his  freedom.  His  right  to  seek 
the  wrong  things,  or  the  right  things 
in  the  wrong  way,  or  in  wrong 
measure,  is  protected  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Personal  Dimension 

Circumstances  over  which  one  has 
no  control  can  drastically  curtail 
one's  freedom  to  pursue  happiness 
as  he  might  wish.  Who  of  us,  if  we 
had  been  given  a  choice,  would  not 
have  chosen  a  better  physique,  a 
higher  I.Q.,  a  more  handsome  coun- 
tenance, a  more  charming  personal- 
ity? We  had  no  control  over  what 
happened  to  us.  What  happens  in 
us,  however,  that  is,  how  we  respond 
to  those  circumstances — is  the  es- 
sence of  freedom. 

Other  restraints  on  our  freedom 
are  of  our  own  making.  That  car  we 
bought  last  month  will  restrict  our 
freedom  to  purchase  other  desired 
items  for  some  time  to  come.  That 
girl  we  expect  to  marry  wiU  place 
restraints  on  our  freedom.  When 
children  come,  further  curbs  to 
liberty  will  be  imposed.  The  service- 


man who  voluntarily  enlists  no  longer 
has  the  liberty  to  disobey  a  superior 
officer  or  the  President. 

In  the  examples  cited  there  are 
new  opportunities  as  well  as  added 
responsibilities.  That  is  what  freedom 
is  for — to  choose  for  one's  self  which 
limitations  he  will  impose  upon  him- 
self. "No  man,"  said  Pythagoras,  "is 
free  who  cannot  command  himself." 

The  Spiritual  Dimension 

Freedom  also  has  a  spiritual  di- 
mension. Because  a  man  lives  in  a 
certain  relationship  to  God,  he  has  a 
responsibility  to  act  in  a  constructive 
way  in  his  relationships  with  his 
fellow  men.  Someone  has  put  it,  "A 
Christian  is  one  who  thinks  more  of 
other  people's  feeHngs  than  his  own 
rights,  and  more  of  other  people's 
rights  than  his  own  feelings."  Paul 
wrote  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians, 
"For  you  were  called  to  freedom, 
brethren;  only  do  not  use  your  free- 
dom as  an  opportunity  for  the  flesh, 
but  through  love  be  servants  of  one 
another." 

The  paradox  of  freedom  is  that  one 
becomes  really  free  only  when  he  is 
bound,  voluntarily  mastered,  by 
something  greater  than  himself.  No 
one  is  happy  or  free  who  Hves  only 
for  himself.  Joy  in  living  comes  from  , 
immersion  in  something  one  recog- 
nizes to  be  bigger,  better,  worthier,  j 
more  enduring  than  he  himself  is. 
True  happiness  and  true  freedom 
come  from  squandering  one's  self 
for  a  purpose.  Jesus  summed  this  up 
when  he  said,  "You  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  ■  ■ 


The  gossip  usually  gets  caught  in  her  own  mouth-trap. — F.  G.  Kernan. 
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He  did  it  with  a  tennis  racket 


The  "Pruning  Week 


By  Robert  A.  Elfers 


THE  best  summer  I  ever  spent  at 
Iron  Lake  Inn  was  the  one  when 
Manuel  the  farmer  pruned  Billy 
Butler. 

He  did  it  with  a  tennis  racket. 
Tennis  is  a  very  important  part  of 
life  at  Iron  Lake  Inn  and  has  been 
since  years  ago  when  one  of  the 
Hutchisons — the  people  who  have 
always  run  the  place — was  good 
enough  to  get  on  a  Davis  Cup  team. 
The  emphasis  on  tennis  distinguishes 
the  resort  from  the  rest  of  the  summer 
hotels  in  the  mountains.  Even  those 
of  us  on  the  student  staff  are  en- 
couraged to  play.  The  management 
conducts  a  tournament  for  us  that 
goes  on  all  season,  with  the  final 
round  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

I'm  not  much  of  a  tennis  man  my- 
self, and  I  have  to  confess  that  I 
grew  to  detest  the  game  that  summer 
of  Billy's  pruning.  But  the  last  week 
changed  all  that,  and  I'm  ready  to 
admit  it's  the  most. 

THE  week  started  dismally,  for  the 
automatic  dishwashing  machine 
in  the  kitchen  had  a  breakdown  and 
began  to  give  out  rinsing  water  when 
it  should  have  been  washing  water. 


As  a  member  of  the  utility  crew, 
I  was  sent  around  to  fix  it.  Billy 
Butler,  the  operator,  was  leaning 
against  the  wall  when  I  came  in.  He 
looked  cool,  calm,  and  indifferent. 

"Hello,  slave,"  he  said. 

"Hello,  Billy,"  I  answered  guard- 
edly, for  Billy  was  not  the  gangling, 
easy-going  lad  he  had  once  been. 
"What's  the  trouble?" 

"How  should  I  know?  Why  don't 
you  get  out  a  hammer  and  clobber 
the  thing?  Just  get  it  going,  will  you? 
I've  got  to  get  out  on  the  courts." 

I  gave  him  a  look  (an  upward 
look,  for  he's  about  a  foot  taller  than 
I)  and  went  to  work.  When  I 
finished,  he  patted  me  on  the  shoul- 
der. "Couldn't  have  done  better  my- 
self. Hey,  you  plan  to  watch  me 
today?  That  guy  Clinton  is  going  to 
wish  he'd  never  seen  a  tennis  ball." 

I  shook  my  head  and  left,  thinking 
of  the  days  when  Billy  Butler  had 
been  an  amiable  human  being. 
Manuel  Corvallo  was  in  the  tool 
shed,  fixing  a  grass  rake,  when  I 
came  in. 

"Hi,  amigo,"  I  said,  slumping  on 
the  seat  of  a  power  mower. 

Manuel  gave  me  that  warm  grin 
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of  his  and  answered  with  a  fluid, 
graceful  phrase  that  slipped  past 
the  thin  defenses  of  my  classroom 
Spanish. 

"Manuel,  is  tennisitis  a  disease  in 
Mexico?" 

"Teimisitis?"  He  ran  stubby  fingers 
through  his  hair  and  then  laughed. 
"Ohl  Tennisitisl  Ha,  ha!  You  are 
clever,  George.  Tennisitis!  Ha,  ha! 
That's  good.  Boy,  what  a  joker  you 
are!  Yes,  that's  good." 

"No,  that's  bad.  Butler's  got  ten- 
nisitis Hke  some  people  get  mumps. 
Only  it's  his  head  that's  big,  not  his 
neck." 

"Billy?"  Manuel  squatted  by  the 
rake,  straightening  one  of  its  tines. 
He  did  it  with  his  hands,  the  muscles 
cording  smoothly  from  the  sleeves  of 
his  T-shirt  down  his  brown  arms  to 
his  wrists.  "He  is  an  excellent  tennis 
player,  anyway." 

"He's  a  lot  better  than  he  used  to 
be,  and  it's  too  bad.  Just  because 
he's  Hkely  to  win  the  tournament  this 
year — of  course,  he  still  has  to  play 
you — ^he's  a  changed  man.  Yes,  in- 
deed, a  changed  man!" 

"People  are  hard  to  understand, 
George.  They  are  not  like  other  kinds 
of  growing  things."  Manuel  seldom 
talked  for  very  long  without  mention- 
ing something  about  plants  or  flowers 
or  gardens.  His  father  was  a  profes- 
sional man  in  horticulture  in  Mexico 
City  and  Manuel — if  you'll  pardon 
the  expression — was  a  spine  off  the 
same  cactus.  He  was  studying  horti- 
culture in  the  States,  and  I  really 
mean  studying,  for  his  books  filled  a 
good  part  of  the  room  he  and  I 
shared.  We  could  hardly  sit  down 
without  sitting  on  a  book. 


JUST  as  Butler  had  predicted,  he 
took  the  day's  match  with  no 
trouble  at  all.  After  supper  that  night, 
when  I  saw  the  Mr.  Hutchison  who 
was  in  charge  of  staff — a  kindly  old 
gentleman  who  thought  it  quite  fit- 
ting that  both  angels  and  tennis 
players  should  wear  white,  I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  that  Billy  would 
win  the  tournament. 

"Oh,  I  think  so,  young  man,"  he 
responded,  beaming  at  me. 

"Isn't  there  a  chance  that  Manuel 
will  take  him  in  the  finals  tomorrow?" 

Mr.  Hutchison  shook  his  head 
slowly. 

"No.  The  Mexican  is  not  in  his 
class.  He  is  all  defensive.  Young 
Butler  is  always  on  the  offensive.  He 
will  shoot  Manuel  to  pieces."  He 
hesitated  and  shook  his  head  again. 
"It  is  very  strange  about  that  Mexi- 
can. He  plays  left-handed  but  he  was 
champion  of  his  state.  One  would 
think  he  would  be  an  exceptional 
player." 

Without  another  word,  he  walked 
away,  his  head  with  its  heavy  white 
hair  still  moving  slowly  from  side  to 
side.  I  stared  after  him,  thinking.  His 
words  had  made  me  realize  for  the 
first  time  that  there  was  a  question 
about  Manuel  in  my  mind.  I  knew 
it  was  there,  but  I  didn't  know  what 
it  was  or  why  it  bothered  me  so  very 
much. 

I  found  Manuel  down  among  the 
rose  bushes  along  the  road.  Before 
I  could  speak,  he  made  a  scissoring 
motion  with  two  of  his  fingers. 
"That's  what  they  need,  George. 
These  are  lovely  bushes,  but  they  are 
not  growing  as  they  should.  They 
are  wasting  their  vigor.  See  this  long 
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shoot?  It  should  be  cut  oflF.  And  this 
one.  Then  there  will  be  more  roses. 
More  beauty." 

"Come  on,  come  on,"  I  said  im- 
patiently. "You  need  your  rest.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  the  roses 
alone?  If  you  get  a  thorn  in  your 
hand,  you  might  as  well  play  with  a 
baseball  bat  tomorrow." 

He  looked  up  at  me  quickly  and 
slowly  straightened.  Not  until  later 
did  I  recall  how  intently  he  studied 
my  face  for  an  instant.  Then  he  took 
hold  of  my  arm.  "George,"  he  said, 
"you  are  a  remarkable  fellow.  Let's 
shake  hands."  We  did,  and  I  felt  as 
if  someone  had  clamped  a  vise  on 
my  fingers. 

"Yeow!"  I  exclaimed. 

"I  am  Sony,  George.  I  was  just 
testing." 

"What  do  you  mean,  testing?" 

But  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  be- 
ginning right  then,  I  might  just  as 
well  have  been  talking  to  myself. 
Whenever  I  asked  him  anything,  he 
would  just  beUow  at  me  merrily  in 
an  incomprehensible  torrent  of 
Spanish. 

THE  next  day's  match  began  just 
the  way  Mr.  Hutchison  said  it 
would,  like  a  duel  between  one  guy 
with  a  rock  and  another  guy 
with  a  cream  puff.  Billy  Butler's 
service  would  flash  over  the  net; 
Manuel  would  chop  it  cross-court; 
Butler  would  slam  it  down  the  Hne; 
Manuel  would  somehow  know  where 
it  was  going  and  would  be  there;  he 
would  just  barely  make  the  return, 
a  clay  pigeon  that  Billy  shot  down 
with  a  savage  smash. 

I  found  myself  sitting  on  the  grass 


next  to  Molly  Huggins.  "You  must 
be  enjoying  this  anyway,"  I  said. 

Molly  was  just  as  nice  as  she'd 
been  two  years  ago  when  she  and 
Billy  started  being  a  steady  pair. 
They'd  been  everybody's  favorite 
daters  then — tsvo  quiet,  shy,  pleasant 
kids  whose  friendship  was  just  what 
such  friendships  should  be. 

Molly  jolted  me.  "I  don't  know 
why  I'm  here,"  she  said.  She  looked 
at  me,  speaking  more  with  her  eyes 
than  her  lips.  "Unless  it's  to  yell  for 
Manuel  when  he  gets  a  score." 

So,  I  thought,  more  results  of  Billy 
Butlers  tennisitis.  I  felt  sorry  for 
Molly,  for  what  he  might  have  said 
or  done  to  end  it  between  them.  And 
then  suddenly  I  realized  how  im- 
portant the  match  was  to  him,  in  a 
way  he  wouldn't  understand. 

"Manuel,  you  have  got  to  win,"  I 
said  when  the  first  set  was  over  and 
they  were  taking  a  break.  "For  his 
own  good  you've  got  to  beat  him." 
It  was  a  plea  without  hope;  Billy  had 
taken  the  first  set,  6-2. 

A  few  feet  from  us,  Mr.  Hutchison 
was  talking  to  Butler.  We  watched 
the  old  man  attempt  to  demonstrate 
a  stroke  and  then  BiUy  said,  loud 
enough  for  most  of  us  to  hear,  "Look, 
Mr.  Hutchison,  maybe  that's  the 
way  you'd  do  it,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  I'm  doing  all  right  the  way  I, 
am. 

Then  he  turned  toward  the  court 
and  walked  by  us,  saying,  "Come  on, 
Manuel  the  farmer,  let's  get  this 
over." 

Manuel  looked  after  him  and  then 
at  me.  "So  I  am  a  farmer  because  I 
like  plants?"  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders.   "Maybe  so." 
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Billy  must  have  had  some  quick 
second  thoughts  about  his  rudeness 
to  Mr.  Hutchison.  He  probably  felt 
too  sure  of  himself,  too.  Anyway,  he 
threw  away  the  first  three  games.  By 
the  time  he  recovered  his  form,  it 
was  too  late.  Manuel  took  the  set — 
just — on  a  net  ball  that  teetered  on 
the  cord  before  diibbling  away  on 
Billy's  side. 

I  pounded  Manuel  on  the  back. 
"That's  the  stuflF.  You've  got  him 
coming  your  way." 

Manuel  sipped  some  water  from  a 
dipper,  looking  over  the  rim  at  me. 
"You  are  kidding  me,  George.  I  was 
lucky  on  that  one,  and  Billy  was  off 
his  game.  Now  he  is  on  again.  He 
will  take  the  next  set  and  the  match. 
Isn't  that  right?" 

I  protested,  trying  to  think  of  argu- 
ments but  finally  able  to  say  only, 
"No,  no." 

"George,  you  are  a  wonderful 
friend.  You  are  right.  Right  is  right. 
Right?"  He  winked  at  me.  "I  think 
perhaps  I  have  a  present  for  you.  Or 
maybe  for  Billy."  He  turned  and 
looked  for  his  opponent.  "Hey,  Billy, 
I  the  farmer,  am  ready.  Are  you 
ready?" 

Billy  stopped  toweling  his  face. 
"Sure,  farmer,"  he  said.  "Hey, 
where's  your  plow?" 

Laughing,  Manuel  held  his  racket 
out  in  front  of  him  with  both  his 
hands.  "You  see,  I  am  using  this,  no 
plow.  I  am  a  farmer  who  prunes." 

I  came  back  to  Molly  scratching 
my  head.  "Sometimes  I  don't  under- 
stand English  any  better  than 
Spanish." 

Billy's  service  was  to  open  the 
set.  As  he  came  into  position,  I  sat 
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down.  I  stayed  there  for  about  two 
seconds. 

The  serve  was  good.  What  hap- 
pened to  it  was  phenomenal.  Manuel 
transformed  the  ball  into  a  blur  that 
ricocheted  off  Billy's  base  line  and 
became  a  ball  again  only  after  it 
buried  itself  in  the  quivering  mesh 
of  the  wire  fence.  He  did  it  with  his 
racket  in  his  right  hand. 

As  I  returned  to  earth  from  my 
ten-foot  leap,  I  identified  the  ques- 
tion that  had  bothered  me  about 
Manuel.  For  the  first  time,  it  formed 
itself:  "Why,  in  all  these  weeks  when 
you  watched  Manuel  play  left- 
handed  did  you  not  remember  that 
picture  on  his  locker — that  one  of 
him  and  his  father  playing  together, 
both  right-handed?" 

Well,  Billy  wasn't  slaughtered.  Not 
quite.  He  was  sort  of  cut  down  to 
size,  even  though  he  fought  so  hard 
that  I  was  proud  of  him. 

Manuel  the  farmer  became 
Manuel  the  magnificent.  He  swept 
from  one  side  of  the  court  to  the 
other,  all  rhythm,  power,  control,  and 
technique.  None  of  us  had  ever  seen 
such  before — none  but  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son. I  glanced  at  him  once,  and  that 
glorious  afternoon  had  made  him  a 
young  man  again,  ruddy  and  strong, 
eyes  on  the  ball. 

When  it  was  over,  we  learned 
about  Manuel.  When  he  had  arrived 
at  Iron  Lake,  he  was  recovering  from 
a  serious  infection  in  his  right  hand. 
From  a  thorn  in  a  rose  bush,  he 
shouted  at  me,  laughing.  He'd  played 
a  great  deal  with  his  sisters  left- 
handed  and,  just  for  a  lark,  had 
started  the  same  way  at  the  Inn  until 
his  hand  had  time  to  recover.  Left- 


handed  play — with  all  his  experience 
— had  proved  enough  for  the  tourna- 
ment until  he  played  Billy. 

He  shook  hands  with  Billy  and  be- 
gan to  explain  it  aU  again.  But  the 
kid  stopped  him  and  looked  around 
at  us  as  if  he  had  something  special 
to  say.  All  that  came  out  was,  "I 
have  to  get  back  to  work." 

We  weren't  sure  how  he'd  take  the 
defeat,  but  that  evening,  just  about 
the  time  the  fireflies  came  out, 
Manuel  and  I  saw  him  and  Molly 
standing  hand  in  hand  down  by  the 
rose  bushes. 

"Perhaps  she's  explaining  why 
pruning  is  necessary,"  I  suggested. 

"I  think  not,"  Manuel  said.  "After 
aU,  the  rose  is  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic of  flowers,  is  it  not,  George?" 
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"I  daren't  tell  Pop  I  caught  this  with 
a  worm  instead  of  a  fly  he  loaned  me. 
He  gets  such  a  kick  out  of  telling  me 
how  to  fish." 
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By  Andrew  J.  Young 


IT'S  getting  so  a  fellow  can't  find  a 
good  evening's  entertainment 
without  getting  preached  at.  All  up 
and  down  Broadway,  legitimate 
theaters,  movie  house  marquees  (and 
don't  mention  the  Art  film  houses) 
scream  words  of  judgment  and 
prophecies  concerning  the  pending 
doom  in  our  struggling  society.  Why, 
even  the  musicals  lead  you  down 
colorful  paths  in  dance  and  song  into 
the  back  alleys  of  West  Side  New 
York  and  into  the  tormented  lives  of 
the  juvenile  delinquents  in  our  midst. 
Only  recently  have  we  been  ready 
to  pack  the  theaters  of  the  land  for 
two  and  a  half  hours  of  the  morbidity 
of  Tennessee  Williams,  even  when 
it's  spiked  by  the  talent  and  beauty 
of  Elizabeth  Taylor  or  Geraldine 
Page  of  the  Broadway  Company. 
There  is  more  to  this  than  meets  the 
eye,  and  each  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion,  but  I  think  a  little  analyzing 
is  in  order.  And  since  we  are  the  most 
analyzing  and  analyzed  people  that 
ever  walked  the  face  of  the  earth, 
I'm  sure  we'll  take  it  cheerfully. 

Search  for  God 

Paul  Tillich,  one  of  our  leading 
Protestant  theologians,  talks  a  lot 
about  "correlation."  It  seems  to  Dr. 


Tillich  that  there  is  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  man's  need  and  his 
search  for  God,  or  more  properly, 
God's  action  in  the  life  of  man.  In 
other  words,  man  is  unconsciously  in 
search  of  God,  who  alone  can  make 
him  whole. 

The  artist  is  always  among  the 
more  sensitive  of  our  breed  and  per- 
haps reflects  through  his  creativity 
this  yearning  for  a  hving  and  relevant 
truth — which  is  God,  whether  he  is 
aware  of  this  or  not.  Our  Lord  tells 
his  disciples  that  if  they  were  silent, 
the  very  stones  would  cry  out,  and 
this  is  something  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

There  is  a  definite  spiritual  dearth 
in  our  time.  Man  has  been  preoc- 
cupied with  material  achievement. 
Even  our  churches  have  neglected 
the  great  spiritual  questions  of  the 
day  and  have  concerned  themselves 
with  new  buildings  and  administra- 
tive expansion.  Now  man  has 
achieved.  He  possesses  things  that 
he  never  imagined  were  even  possi- 
ble a  generation  ago.  He  certainly 
never  dreamed  that  automatic 
kitchens  could  replace  the  old  wood 
stoves  in  so  short  a  time,  and  the 
thought  of  every  home  having  a  TV 
set  was  fantastic.  Now  we  take  these 
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things  in  stride,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  able  to  fill  the  emptiness 
that  lurks  within  our  hearts. 

This  is  the  theme  of  much  of  our 
theater.  Our  struggling  souls  provide 
the  raw  material  of  conflict.  Conflict 
between  different  types  of  people  as 
in  A  Raisin  in  the  Sun,  or  West  Side 
Story;  conflict  within  famiHes  as  in 
Toys  in  the  Attic,  Dark  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stairs  and  Five  Finger  Exer- 
cise; and  conflict  within  the  tor- 
mented lives  of  individuals  as  found 
in  Tennessee  Williams'  Sweet  Bird 
of  Youth,  or  the  Arthur  Miller  movie. 
The  Misfits,  and  Faulkner's,  Sanctu- 
ary. The  text  of  these  dramas  all 
seem  to  come  out  of  the  cry  of  Paul 
the  Apostle,  "Wretched  man  that  I 
am!  Who  will  deliver  me  from  this 
body  of  death?"  (Rom.  7:24).  Un- 
fortunately, the  modem  dramatist  is 
not  yet  able  to  say  with  Paul,  "We 
are  more  than  conquerors  through 
him  who  loved  us"  (Rom.  8:37). 
Faulkner  tries  it  in  Sanctuary.  I  refer 
to  the  movie  version  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  novels  Sanctuary  and 
Requiem  for  a  Nun. 

Are  the  Churches  Prepared? 

Too  often,  we  of  the  churches  are 
not  prepared  to  hear  the  message  of 
the  dramatists.  We  have  learned  our 
religion  through  a  catechetical 
method  .  .  .  whether  we  actually  had 
such  a  book  or  not.  Our  training  was 
formal  and  dogmatic.  We  related  to 
the  traditional  symbols  of  the  faith 
as  found  in  the  Bible,  but  these 
symbols  have  not  taken  on  a  hving 
reality  for  us.  Therefore,  when  we  are 
confronted  by  the  religious  realities 
of  life,  we  are  blind  to  them,  for  they 


are  no  longer  labeled  by  the  symbols      i 
we  are  accustomed  to  term  reHgious. 

In  fact,  quite  often  the  dramatist      | 
feels    compelled    to    use    the    very      ! 
symbols  which  we  have  traditionally      \ 
thought  of  as  from  the  "devil."  Most      j 
of  us  take  a  long  time  to  realize  that 
behind  the  symbols  of  sex  and  per- 
version,  Tennessee  Williams  is  en- 
gaging us  in  the   deepest  kind   of      j 
philosophical  quest  on  the  problem      i 
of  evil  in  our  time.  He  sees  the  de-      ] 
generacy  which  is  implicit  in  us  all 
and  asks,  as  in  Sweet  Bird,  that  God      ■ 
show  his  face.  And  at  the  closing      ; 
scenes  of  the  play.  Chance  Wayne 
dehvers  his  final  speech  to  the  audi-      i 
ence  and  asks  not  for  pity  or  even      \ 
understanding  but  that  you  see  in 
yourselves  the  same  spiritual  failure 
and    meaninglessness    which    is    so 
obvious  to  him.  Why,  if  you  under-      ] 
stand  what's  going  on  you're  ready      j 
to  run  out  and  find  yourself  a  minis-      i 
ter  to  whom  you  might  confess  and      ; 
be  saved.  Only  it's  not  that  easy,  for      ; 
most  of  us  clergy  are  unprepared  to      « 
relate  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  the 
kinds  of  tragedy  which  we  find  in 
the  theater  and  in  our  fives. 

Message  of  the  Dramatist 

The  situation  is  not  hopeless. 
Stiange  as  it  seems,  the  modem 
dramatist  is  forcing  the  church  to  a 
new  understanding  of  her  mission 
and  the  true  nature  of  her  calling. 
All  over  the  country,  pastors  are 
gathering  in  small  discussion  groups. 
Heading  the  agenda  is  often  a  play 
reading  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  relevant  questions  and  the  Chris- 
tian approach  which  is  called  for  in 
such  a  situation.  The  works  of  Eu- 
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gene  O'Neill,  Arthur  Miller,  Ingmar 
Bergman,  or  even  John  O'Hara 
{From  the  Terrace)  provide  the  basis 
of  many  a  sharp  insight. 

The  dramatist  is  reminding  us,  yea 
forcing  us  to  recall,  that  God  alone 
is  our  source  of  salvation.  That  in  the 
real  crises  of  our  era  there  are  no 
sugar-coated  pills  of  positive  thinking, 
church  going,  or  tithing  which  auto- 
matically guarantee  salvation.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
do  to  earn  salvation.  Our  "wholeness" 
and  redemption  must  come  direct 
from  God  as  his  gift  of  grace.  Our 
gospel  is  that  "nothing  separates  us 
from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus," 
and  implied  in  this  is  the  fact  that 
God  can  and  does  overcome  the  con- 
flict which  is  lurking  in  our  lives. 

Before  I  get  carried  away  on  a 
long  sermon,  let's  go  back  and  see 
just  what  the  theater's  role  is  in  all 
this.  First  of  all,  the  dramatist  por- 
trays our  human  situation.  Often  it 
is  exaggerated.  His  method  is  to  take 
a  typical  human  dilemma  and  follow 
it  out  to  what  he  feels  to  be  a  logical 
dramatic  conclusion.  Of  course,  few 
of  us  are  actually  quite  as  "bad  off" 
as  Willie  Loman  in  Death  of  a  Sales- 
man; nor  are  our  marriages  as  frought 
with  tension  as  Cora  and  Rubin 
Flood  in  Dark  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stairs.  There  is  httle  likelihood  that 
we  will  actually  ever  have  to  face  the 


eccentric  young  beatnik  of  Edward 
Albee's  Zoo  Story,  but  there  are 
enough  points  of  contact,  enough 
words  and  phrases  which  you  have 
previously  uttered,  enough  of  the 
symptoms  of  these  situations  in  our 
own  lives  to  make  us  stop  and  take 
notice. 

The  theater  is  sounding  the  warn- 
ing note.  In  this  sense  its  function 
is  not  unlike  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  reminding  the  people  of 
their  sinful  ways.  When  we  rebel  at 
the  implications  of  a  play,  quite  often 
it  is  an  unwillingness  to  face  the  truth 
about  ourselves  and  our  contempo- 
raries. We  Americans  are  determined 
optimists.  Truth  has  a  terrible  time 
getting  through  to  us.  But  the  drama- 
tist is  getting  through,  and  this  is  a 
hopeful  sign.  He  is  getting  through 
to  those  who  have  forsaken  the 
churches  long  ago,  and  in  this  sense 
the  dramatist  is  the  preacher  to  the 
"world." 

Few  of  these  playwrights  make  any 
claim  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  are  actually  preparing  the  way 
for  the  church.  The  job  of  Christian 
proclamation  remains  with  the 
church.  It  is  only  our  witness  and 
preaching  which  can  ultimately  offer 
the  world  that  truth  which  is  in 
Jesus  Christ,  but  the  theater  might 
well  point  the  world  in  our  direction. 


A  BOTHERED  COMMUNIST 


At  a  Communist  gathering  one  of  the  comrades  stood  up  and  suddenly 
addressed  the  chairman  with  a  worried  look  on  his  face.  "Comrade," 
he  said  timidly,  "there's  just  one  thing  I  want  to  know.  What  happens  to 
my  unemployment  checks  when  we  overthrow  the  capitalist  govern- 
ment?" 

— Armstrong   Trap  Magazine 
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By  Edgar  Williams 


THIS  can  start  with  a  conversation 
between  a  man  and  his  son.  The 
occasion  was  the  boy's  twelfth  birth- 
day, and  the  father  exercised  the 
parental  prerogative  of  giving  advice. 

"I've  never  lectured  you,"  the 
father  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  start 
now.  I  just  want  to  point  out  a  few 
things.  First,  yoii  have  only  so  much 
time  on  this  earth.  Don't  waste  it. 
Use  it  for  something  constructive. 
Whatever  you  decide  to  be  in  life, 
try  to  be  the  best. 

"Another  thing.  God  gave  you  a 
good  body.  He  expects  you  to  take 
care  of  it.  Look — you  wouldn't 
throw  gravel  into  the  valves  of  an 
engine,  would  you?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he 
said.  "It  would  ruin  the  engine." 
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"Well,  then,"  the  father  continued, 
"don't  throw  junk  into  the  finest  of 
aU  engines,  the  human  body.  And 
that  goes  for  the  mind,  too.  Don't 
litter  it  with  a  lot  of  garbage  and  then 
have  to  spend  half  your  time  clean- 
ing it  up." 

That  was  twenty-eight  years  ago. 
Yet  those  words  are  as  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  Warren  Spahn  as  they  were 
the  day  his  father  uttered  them.  They 
are  his  guideposts  in  what  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  careers  in 
the  history  of  major  league  baseball. 

The  long-time  ace  pitcher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Braves,  southpaw  Spahn, 
is  a  gilt-edged  cinch  for  election  to 

Warren  Spahn 
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the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  when  he 
hangs  up  his  glove.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  season,  he  had  won  a  total  of 
288  games,  putting  him  within  reach 
of  the  300-victories  mark,  achieved 
by  only  twelve  other  pitchers  since 
the  formation  of  the  National  League 
in  1876  and  the  American  in  1901. 
The  last  pitcher  to  qualify  for  the 
"300  Club"  was  Robert  "Lefty"' 
Grove,  who  wound  up  his  career  with 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  in  1941. 

In  each  of  eleven  seasons,  Spahn 
has  won  twenty  or  more  games  for 
the  Braves.  In  1959  he  topped  the 
previous  all-time  National  League 
record  for  total  victories  by  a  left- 
handed  pitcher — 266 — established 
by  Eppa  Rixey,  who  played  for 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  from 
1912  to  1931. 

The  man,  see,  is  a  great  pitcher, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  What 
makes  him  all  the  more  remarkable 
is  that  at  forty,  an  age  at  which  most 
athletes  have  had  it,  he  still  wins 
big. 

The  man's  greatness  goes  far  be- 
yond won-and-lost  records.  Spahn  is 
a  model  of  genteel  decency,  both  on 
and  off  the  field.  His  teammates 
term  him  "a  guy  who  never  puts  him- 
self ahead  of  his  ball  club."  One  of 
his  former  managers,  Fred  Haney, 
now  general  manager  of  the  new  Los 
Angeles  entry  in  the  American 
League,  calls  him  "the  easiest  ball 
player  to  handle  in  my  experience." 
His  wife  describes  him  as  "the  most 
easygoing  person  I  have  ever 
known." 

Nothing  ever  seems  to  annoy 
Spahn.  It  would  appear  that  no 
breaks  are  too  tough  for  him  to  take. 


He  never  has  been  known  to  raise 
his  voice  in  complaint  after  a  par- 
ticularly heartbreaking  defeat — and 
Warren  has  suffered  his  share  of 
those.  He  has  never  blamed  anyone 
but  himself  for  a  loss.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  occasions  when  he  has 
shouldered  blame  simply  to  take  the 
heat  off  a  teammate  whose  error  cost 
him  a  game. 

Like  the  day  in  1947 — the  Braves 
were  the  Boston  Braves  then — when 
Spahn  lost  a  1-0  game  to  the  Brook- 
lyn (now  Los  Angeles)  Dodgers. 
The  run  was  scored  when,  with  two 
out,  Nanny  Fernandez,  the  Braves' 
shortstop,  booted  an  easy  ground 
ball. 

In  the  clubhouse  after  the  game, 
Fernandez  sat  disconsolately  before 
his  locker.  Spahn  walked  over  to 
him. 

"Boy,  did  I  feel  lousy  today,"  War- 
ren remarked  casually.  "I  never 
could  have  beaten  those  guys." 

IT  is  a  paradox  that  in  the  world  of 
sport,  with  all  its  adulation  of 
heroes,  it  wasn't  until  relatively  re- 
cently that  Spahn  was  given  general 
recognition  as  an  authentic  ringtail 
wonder.  Year  after  year  he  went 
along,  winning  twenty  or  more 
games,  only  to  have  lesser  lights  ac- 
corded most  of  the  huzzas. 

What  gives  with  this  slim  (6  ft., 
172  lbs.)  hawk-faced  fellow  who  is 
one  of  the  standout  athletes  of  his 
time,  yet  is  so  undemonstrative  as 
to  have  attracted  considerably  less 
attention  than  he  deserves? 

"I've  always  tried,"  Spahn  says, 
"to  follow  my  dad's  advice.  He  gave 
it  to  me  straight.  I  remember  some- 
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thing  he  once  told  me  in  respect  to 
other  people.  'Don't  pop  off,'  he  said. 
'The  person  who  is  noisy,  always 
blowing  off,  is  the  fellow  who  has  an 
inferiority  complex.  Always  respect 
the  feehngs  of  others.  Always  be 
polite.' 

"That  made  sense  to  me — added 
up  in  a  boy's  language.  And,  as  I 
grew  up,  I  realized  more  and  more 
how  valuable  it  was." 

When  Warren  was  bom  April  23, 
1921,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  his  father, 
Edward  P.  Spahn,  a  wallpaper  sales- 
man, announced  proudly  that  the  boy 
would  become  either  President  of 
the  United  States  or  a  major  league 
ball  player.  As  Warren  grew,  his  dad 
forgot  about  the  presidency.  Warren 
was  a  natural  ball  player. 

Long  before  the  term  "together- 
ness" came  into  vogue,  the  Spahns 
were  practicing  it.  By  the  time  War- 
ren was  thirteen,  he  was  playing  on 
the  same  sandlot  team  with  his 
father,  who  was  a  third  baseman. 
Warren  played  first  base.  It  wasn't 
until  he  reached  Buffalo's  South  Park 
High  School  that  he  turned  pitcher. 

Warren,  his  brother  and  four 
sisters  were  reared  in  a  religious  at- 
mosphere. The  Spahns  were  active 
in  an  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church,  and  every  member  of  the 
family  was  faithful  in  attendance. 
"Every  Sunday,  even  during  the 
summer,"  recalls  Warren,  who  now 
is  rearing  his  own  son  in  the  same 
manner,  "we  were  in  church.  On 
summer  Sundays,  Dad  and  I  usually 
played  ball.  But  we  always  went  to 
church  first.  Then  we'd  hurry  home, 
grab  a  bite  to  eat,  pack  our  baseball 
gear  and  get  going." 
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The  reason  that  Spahn  became  a 
pitcher  at  South  Park  High  was  that 
the  team  already  had  an  established 
first  baseman  named  Billy  Menzer- 
man,  and  Warren  didn't  have  a 
chance  of  beating  him  out.  Later, 
Billy  Menzerman  achieved  a  measure 
of  sports  fame  in  his  own  right — as 
a  professional  wrestler,  known  as 
Killer  Kowalski. 

So  Warren  pitched.  He  had  the 
two  essential  "tools" — a  crackling 
fast  ball  and  a  good  curve — and  he 
was  so  successful  that  he  gave  up  all 
ambitions  to  play  first  base.  Gradu- 
ated from  high  school  in  June,  1940, 
he  signed  with  the  then  Boston 
Braves,  was  sent  to  their  Bradford 
(Pa.)  farm  club  in  the  old  Pony 
League,  where  he  pitched  for  $150 
a  month.  Now  he  draws  a  salary 
estimated  at  upward  of  $65,000. 

Spahn  was  moving  upward 
through  the  Braves'  farm  system 
when  the  Army  grabbed  him  in  1943. 
He  was  assigned  to  a  Combat 
Engineers  Battalion,  was  sent  to 
Camp  Gruber,  Okla.,  for  training. 
While  there,  he  met  Lorene  South- 
ard, a  pretty  Tulsa  girl.  It  was,  to 
use  the  old  cliche,  love  at  first  sight. 

"We  decided,  though,"  says  War- 
ren, "to  wait  until  I  got  back  from 
overseas  before  getting  married." 

Spahn  almost  didn't  come  back. 
His  outfit  was  in  almost  constant  ac- 
tion in  Europe  from  August,  1944, 
until  Germany  sun-endered  the  fol- 
lowing May.  Warren  was  wounded 
in  one  foot.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
he  won  a  battlefield  commission  for 
bravery  in  action.  When  he  came 
home  ia  1946,  he  had  a  Bronze  Star 
and  a  Purple  Heart. 


SPIRITUAL  TRAFFIC 
SIGNALS 

STOP!  Yes,  stop  and  ask 
God's  help  before 
You  start  that  task. 

LOOK!  Yes,  look  to  see 

How  you  can  help 

God's  kingdom  come  to  be. 

LISTEN!  Take  this  daily  way 
To  ask  of  God  and  then 
To  listen,  when  you  pray. 

— Elizabeth  Searle  Lamb 

Discharged  in  June,  1946,  Spahn 
joined  the  Braves.  Then,  on  August 
6,  he  and  Lorene  were  married.  Their 
son,  Gregory,  was  bom  in  1949. 
During  the  baseball  off-seasons  the 
Spahns  Hve  on  an  800-acre  ranch 
near  Hartshorne,  Okla.  That  com- 
munity, by  the  way,  proudly  pro- 
claims the  eastern-bom  Spahn  its 
first  citizen.  Towering  above  the 
town  is  a  water  tank  on  which  ap- 
pears in  huge  letters:  "Hartshorne, 
Oklahoma — ^home  of  Warren  Spahn." 

SPAHN'S  first  big  year  with  the 
Braves  was  1947  when  he  won 
twenty-one  games.  In  1948,  he  broke 
even  in  two  decisions  with  the  Cleve- 
land Indians  in  the  World  Series, 
which  the  Braves  lost.  In  1957,  when 
the  Braves,  by  then  in  Milwaukee, 
beat  the  New  York  Yankees  in  the 
World  Series,  Warren  won  one  game 
and  lost  one.  The  following  year, 
when  the  Yanks  turned  the   Series 


tables  on  the  Braves,  Warren  won        \ 
two  of  his  three  decisions.  j 

In  addition  to  1947,  Spahn's  other  ; 
twenty-or-more  victory  seasons  have  > 
been  1949  (21),  1950  (21),  1951  i 
(22),  1953  (23),  1954  (21),  1956  ! 
(20),  1957  (21),  1958  (22),  1959  ' 
(21),  and  1960  (21). 

Most  baseball  men  are  agreed  that 
if  Spahn's  military  service  in  World  j 
War  II  hadn't  carved  three  full  i 
seasons  out  of  his  baseball  career,  ^ 
Warren  would  have  achieved  the  j 
300-victory  mark  long  ago.  Far  from  j 
complaining  about  the  years  he  j 
missed  in  baseball,  however,  Spahn 
believes  that  his  hitch  in  the  Army  \ 
was  helpful  to  him — that  it  was,  in-  I 
deed,  a  factor  in  the  molding  of  the  i 
success  that  he  wears  so  modestly. 

"Maybe    I'd   never   have    had    a        i 
twenty-win  season  if  it  hadn't  been        ' 
for  the  lesson  I  learned  when  I  was 
soldiering,"  Warren  says.  "After  what 
my  outfit  went  through  in  Europe,  I        i 
never   could  consider   what   I   was        | 
asked  to  do,  or  anything  I  made  my-        ! 
self  do,  in  baseball  as  hard  work. 
Pitching  is  a  challenge.  The  Army 
taught   me    something   about   chal-        i 
lenges  and  about  work." 

It  is  indicative  of  Spahn's  charac-        i 
ter  that  in  an  era  when  most  ball        ! 
players   of  his   stature   are   driving 
the  highest-priced   automobiles  ob- 
tainable, Warren  still  goes  about  in 
an  auto  from  what  is  known  as  the        j 
"middle  price  field."  To  him,  a  car        i 
is  something  to  get  around  in,  not 
a  status  symbol. 

That's  Spahn.  No  showing  off.  No 
phony  posing.  All  he  is  is  a  great 
pitcher — and  a  decidedly  solid  citi- 
zen. ■  ■ 
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WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 

Arnold  Porter 


Randolph  Has  the  Sure  Dope 


RANDOLPH  MOUSE  arrived 
back  on  base  last  week  after 
his  honeymoon  trip.  "Chaplain,"  he 
said,  "I  want  a  transfer." 

"Ah,  yes,  Randolph,  where  do  you 
dream  of  going?" 

"I'm  not  dreaming  of  going  any- 
where but  I  want  out  of  this  section." 

"What's  so  wrong  with  the 
Chaplain's  Section?" 

"I  want  to  be  in  Information  Serv- 
ices. 

"Why?" 

"Well,  if  I  were  in  Information 
Services  I  could  teU  everybody  every- 
where what's  going  to  happen  to  the 
914th  Combat  Wing." 
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"Something  is  going  to  happen?" 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"And  you  know?" 

"Of  course,  I  know." 

"Wait  a  moment  while  I  shut  the 
door.  Okay,  Randolph,  tell  me  what's 
going  to  happen  to  the  914th." 

"What's  your  security  clearance, 
Chaplain?" 

"Oh,  cut  it  out,  Randolph.  It's  as 
high  as  yours." 

"Chaplain,  do  you  need  to  know?" 

"Randolph,  do  you  want  to  be  in 
Security   or   Information   Services?" 

"Okay,  okay,  I'll  tell  you.  The 
914th  is  going  to  the  moon." 

"When?" 


"Oh,  not  right  away,  Chaplain. 
There's  going  to  be  something  Hke 
an  indefinite  delay." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  we  have  to  wait  for  the 
dark  of  the  moon  so  the  Russians 
won't  see  us  and  we  have  to  be 
funded,  too.  It  adds  up  to  a  delay." 

"I  see.  How  are  we  going  to  go, 
Randolph?" 

"They're  going  to  bolt  two  F-lOOs 
together  at  the  wing  tips,  sort  of 
like  the  old  P-38.  Then  they're  going 
to  use  a  special  fuel  mixture  of 
Thickol  and  JP4." 

"Go  on  with  your  story,  Randolph. 
How  are  you  going  to  handle  the 
re-entry  problem?" 

"Double  expandable  ceramic  drag 
chutes." 

"Randolph,  that's  all  I  can  stand. 
I'll  bet  your  all-knowing  father-in- 
law  told  you  that  story,  didn't  he?" 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"Because  it's  so  asinine." 

**What  does  that  mean?" 

"It  means  that  the  only  one  who 
will  believe  your  story  are  you,  your 
father-in-law,  our  crazy  mascot,  and 
a  few  humans  of  like  mind.  But 
you're  wrong  about  the  moon,  Ran- 
dolph. However,  I  really  do  know 
what's  going  to  happen  to  the  914th." 

"You  wiU  tell  me,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes!  Randolph,  the  914th 
Combat  Wing  is  going  to  serve  in 
the  Devil's  Army  and  you're  going 
right  along  with  them  as  chief  rumor- 
monger." 

"When?" 

"Oh,  not  right  away,  Randolph. 
There  will  be  a  delay.  The  assign- 
ment orders  haven't  been  issued  yet, 
but  they're  being  prepared." 


"Do  I  have  to  go?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Randolph, 
there  will  be  numerous  exceptions. 
There  are  ways  of  getting  off  the 
shipment." 

"Political  pull,  I  suppose.  Which 
congressman  should  I  write  to?" 

"I  don't  want  to  undermine  your 
faith  or  anything,  Randolph,  but  I 
doubt  that  they  have  much  influence 
in  that  area." 

"What  about  household  goods  and 
hold  baggage?" 

"None,  Randolph.  I'm  sorry.  And 
the  housing  will  disappoint  you,  too." 

"How  will  we  get  there?" 

"TPA,  you  might  say,  and  every- 
body goes  his  own  way.  Now  listen, 
Randolph,  if  you  had  the  brains  of  a 
rat  you'd  have  sense  enough  to 
choose  the  right  way  and  never  get 
there  at  all." 

"Okay,  give  me  a  map  which 
shows  the  right  way  not  to  get  there." 

"Randolph,  we  don't  have  any 
maps  but  we  have  a  Book  here  which 
might  help  you.  Besides  that,  I  have 
a  word  of  advice." 

"What  IS  it?" 

"Keep  your  little  mouth  shut." 


COLORFUL  SPEAKER 

The  speaker  was  impressive, 
Eloquent,  aggressive; 

His  hair  was  wavy  and  divinely  red! 
He  had  a  most  astounding  mind, 
But  now  that  I  am  home  I  find 

I  can't  remember  anything  he  said. 

— Margaret  Mahan 
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By  Rip  Lynnfield 


THE  polished  black  siege  cannons 
glistened  in  the  sun,  their  stubby 
snouts  throwing  lazy  shadows  upon 
the  mottled  black  and  white  stones. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  bastion  I  was 
standing  upon,  shone  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  its  surface  now  calm  and  mirror 
smooth  under  the  late  summer 
breeze.  Below  the  fort,  two  beautiful 
chestnut-colored  horses  grazed  dain- 
tily on  the  closely  cropped  grass.  The 


whole  scene  was  one  of  quiet  tran- 
quillity. 

"Kiii-yi-yi-yiiiiil  Yaaaaa!" — shrill 
voices  instantly  shattered  the  calm. 
Gingerly,  I  quickly  felt  for  my  hair 
which  by  now  stood  frighteningly  on 
end.  Reheved  to  find  that  my  scalp 
was  indeed  still  in  place,  I  now 
squarely  faced  the  "war  party" — two 
highly  vocal  young  sightseers. 

Today,    scalping   belongs   to   the 


Ticonderoga  stands  between  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George  and  thus  is  a 
key  fort  controlling  the  Champlain  Valley.  Three  nations — the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France — have  held  the  fort.  During  its  early  frontier  history,  it  was 
attacked  four  times,  captured  twice,  and  successfully  repulsed  two  attacks. 
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long  forgotten  past.  And  instead 
of  war-painted  Indians  brandishing 
tomahawks,  you'll  encounter  only 
sportshirted  tourists  toting  movie 
cameras  atop  the  ramparts  of  famous 
Fort  Ticonderoga. 

For  no  longer  do  the  French  mor- 
tars roar  from  the  breastworks;  nor 
the  sound  of  garrison  feet  resound 
from  the  drill  square.  No  more  do 
bagpipes  squeal,  Charleville  muskets 
crackle,  or  "Brown  Besses"  boom. 
Dead  are  the  voices  of  an  excited 
Montcalm,  a  daring  Ethan  Allen,  a 
Bully-boy  Burgoyne. 

But  they  were  here.  And  the  walls 
were  not  always  so  silent,  the  guns 
so  empty  of  sound.  History  was 
created  at  Ticonderoga.  And  so  was 
a  nation.  For  the  story  of  Ticonder- 
oga is  the  story  of  young  America: 
bold,  brash,  and  intensely  alive.  And 
that  story  is  a  part  of  your  own 
heritage. 

It  was  just  over  352  years  ago,  in 
1609  to  be  exact,  that  the  eminent 
French  explorer  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain  journeyed  to  the  large  lake  now 
named  for  him. 

Among  Champlain's  companions 
were  two  Frenchmen  and  a  com- 
bined Huron  and  Algonquin  Indian 
war  party.  On  the  level  site  which 
you  can  observe  today  to  the  north- 
east of  Ticonderoga,  Champlain's  ex- 
pedition attacked  and  vanquished  a 
group  of  Iroquois  warriors.  It  was 
the  first  pitched  battle  between 
whites  and  redmen  in  the  United 
States  (although  we  weren't  a  nation 
yet,  of  course). 

In  the  century  that  followed,  Lake 
Champlain  became  a  link  in  the  long 
waterway  which  stretched  from  New 
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Montcalm  congratulating  his  troops.  This  water  color  hangs  in  the  fort's 
museum  and  is  one  of  the  many  exhibits  there.  Scene  shows  French  lines 
in  the  famous  battle  of  1758.  Montcalm  was  later  killed  in  siege  on  Quebec. 


York  in  the  south  to  Canada  in  the 
north — an  aquatic  dagger  at  the 
British  Lion's  throat,  so  to  speak.  In 
the  early  days  of  frontier  exploration, 
whoever  controlled  this  vital  water- 
way controlled  the  North  American 
continent. 

IN  1755,  the  French  took  an  im- 
portant toe-hold  on  this  "Key  to 
a  Continent."  They  constructed  a 
crude  fort  above  Lake  George  at  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Champlain, 
naming  it  Fort  Carillon. 

Two  years  later,  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  fresh  from  his  victory  over 
the  English  at  Oswego,  used  Carillon 
as  his  staging  area  against  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry  at  the  southern  tip  of 
Lake  George.  Montcalm's  expedition, 
you  probably  recall,  was  aptly  nar- 


rated in  Coopers  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans. 

The  British  promptly  set  out  to 
revenge  Fort  William  Henry  the 
following  year.  In  July,  1758,  a  com- 
bined army  of  15,000  British  and 
Colonial  troops  under  the  command 
of  General  Abercromby  journeyed 
down  Lake  George  to  CariUon.  As 
the  bagpipes  of  the  42nd  High- 
landers— the  famed  "Black  Watch" 
— squealed  their  challenge,  the 
British  advanced  on  their  waiting 
enemy.  The  French,  with  only  a 
small  force  of  3,500  men,  calmly 
picked  out  their  bright  red  targets  as 
they  sighted  along  muskets  aimed 
from  behind  a  long  log  wall. 

You  guessed  it!  In  the  withering 
hail  of  fire  that  followed,  3,000 
British  regulars  were  cut  down  and 
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the  moist  brown  earth  turned  to 
blood  red.  The  English  had  been 
soundly  trounced  with  especially 
heavy  casualties  being  suflFered  by 
the  Black  Watch.  It  was  an  inexcus- 
able debacle,  for  Abercromby  had 
deluded  himself  into  believing  he 
didn't  need  artillery  to  take  the  fort. 
For  the  French,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories  in  history. 

One  year  later,  the  British  ulti- 
mately captured  the  fort.  This  time, 
however,  they  advanced  more  cau- 
tiously. Carillon  fell  after  a  four-day 
siege — but    not    before    the    token 


Brig.  Gen.  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  at  West 
Point.  In  1778,  Kosciuszko  engineered 
the  major  Revolutionary  fortification, 
West  Point,  which  controlled  the  Hud- 
son and  was  Washington's  first  head- 
quarters. K.  h  called  the  Father  of  West 
Point. 


French  garrison  had  fought  a  gallant 
delaying  rear  guard  action,  blowing 
up  the  stronghold  and  escaping  to 
the  north. 

The  British  now  set  about  repair- 
ing the  fort,  renaming  it  Ticonderoga. 
From  1759  to  1775,  it  remained  in 
English  hands,  garrisoned  by  only  a 
small  housekeeping  detachment. 

Then,  on  the  early  morning  of  May 
10,  1775,  occiured  the  daring  event 
which  has  since  stirred  every  Ameri- 
can schoolboy — Ethan  Allen's  raid! 

Allen,  with  only  eighty-three 
*'Green  Mountain  Boys,"  practically 
stole  Ticonderoga  from  plum  right 
under  the  noses  of  the  snoring  Eng- 
lish. Ethan  had  surprised  the  sleeping 
sentry  at  the  gate,  awakened  the 
startled  British  commander  and  (ac- 
cording to  legend)  claimed  the  fort 
"in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress." 
Actually,  in  reality,  historians  believe 
that  the  rough-and-ready  Allen's 
language  might  have  been  a  wee  bit 
stronger. 

It  was  a  great  psychological  vic- 
tory and  came  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  colonists  needed  it  most.  The 
fort's  fall  also  had  important  reper- 
cussions. That  winter.  Colonel  Henry 
Knox  (veteran  Revolutionary  fighter 
and  Washington's  first  Secretary  of 
War)  supervised  the  transportation 
of  Ticonderoga's  cannon  from  the 
fort  of  Boston.  The  guns  were  hauled 
by  sledges  over  rivers,  through 
rugged  mountain  passes  and  in  the 
teeth  of  howling  blizzards.  But  they 
got  to  Boston. 

General  Washington  quickly  used 
the  guns  to  fortify  Dorchester 
Heights.  The  British  took  one  long 
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View  from  atop  the  fort's  high  south 
wall.  From  here  one  obtains  a  breath- 
taking view  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Vermont  Shore.  Note  the  French  mortars. 


look  at  all  that  armament  staring 
them  right  in  the  face  and  hastily 
beat  a  retreat  to  HaHfax.  Boston, 
New  England's  chief  seaport,  was 
saved.  And  Americans  had  regained 
fresh  hope  of  eventual  freedom. 

DURING  1776  and  1777,  the 
colonists  busily  fortified  Ticon- 
deroga's  defenses — for  they  knew 
the  British  would  soon  return.  Bene- 
dict Arnold  commanded  the  first 
American  naval  fleet  (by  Colonial 
standards,  that  is)  ever  assembled 
which  sailed  from  Ticonderoga  in 
1776  to  duel  the  British  fleet  under 
Carleton.  For  many,  it  proved  a  one- 
way trip.  All  but  three  of  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  quickly  destroyed. 
The  hulls  of  these  three — Revenge, 
Trumbull  and  Enterprise — now  rest 
in  the  mud  directly  in  front  of  the 
present  fort. 

In  March  1777,  General  Gates  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
Northern  Army  and  took  along  with 
him    his    friend,    the    young    Polish 


engineer  Kosciuszko.  Kosciuszko 
found  Ti's  defenses  woefully  inade- 
quate. First  of  all,  the  Pole  urged, 
three  companies  of  artillery  were 
needed  to  defend  the  fort  properly 
(they  had  only  one).  Secondly, 
block  houses  had  been  constructed 
in  unstrategic  positions.  Last,  but  far 
from  least,  Kosciuszko  recommended 
that  an  artillery  battery  be  set  atop 
nearby  Sugar  Loaf  HiU,  now  re- 
named Mount  Defiance. 

This  last  suggestion  was  very  im- 
portant because  Mount  Defiance 
controlled  the  approach  to  Ticonder- 
oga. Unfortunately,  Kosciuszko's  sug- 
gestions were  brushed  aside  by  the 
fort's  commander. 

In  July  1777,  the  British  quickly 
proved  the  truth  of  the  Pole's  judg- 
ment. They  landed  at  the  very  posi- 
tion Kosciuszko  recommended  should 
be  foriified.  General  St.  Clair,  his 
position  now  untenable,  lacking  men 
and  suppHes,  evacuated  the  fort  on 
July  6,  and  beat  a  very  fast,  unpre- 
tentious and  ignoble  retreat  down 
the  Hudson. 

Later,  at  Saratoga,  Kosciuszko 
finally  received  the  chance  to  prove 
himself.  It  was  his  fortifications  at 
Saratoga  which  made  the  colonist's 
position  impregnable  and  turned 
back  the  British  with  2,700  casualties. 
Saratoga  is  considered  "the  turning 
point  of  the  American  Revolution" 
and  Kosciuszko  was  justly  given  the 
credit  for  his  great  contribution  to 
the  victory. 

Ticonderoga  was  never  again  oc- 
cupied by  the  colonists  during  the 
Revolution  although  another  attempt 
to  retake  it  was  made.  Later  that 
year,   in   September    1777,    Colonel 
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John  Brown  led  another  daring  raid 
on  the  fort.  This  skirmish,  although 
little  publicized,  was  much  more 
fierce  than  Ethan  Allen's. 

Brown  stormed  the  outer  works, 
captured  293  prisoners,  released  one 
hundred  American  captives,  and 
burned  the  British  ships  moored  at 
the  dock  before  he  was  turned  back. 
Major  General  Powell,  British  Com- 
mander, when  asked  to  surrender  re- 
joined: "I  will  defend  to  the  end.  .  .  ." 
And  he  meant  it!  General  Powell 
later  burned  down  all  the  fort's  build- 
ings and  retreated  to  Canada. 

Ticonderoga  was  never  again  oc- 
cupied by  a  military  garrison.  The 
ruined  fort  and  its  property  were 
eventually  deeded  to  Columbia  and 
Union  colleges  and  later  sold  to  Mr. 
William  Ferris  Pell,  a  New  York 
merchant.  The  Pell  family  rebuilt 
Fort  Ticonderoga  upon  its  original 
foundations,  and  you  can  still  observe 
traces  of  the  old  stones  within  the 
new  masonry. 

Today,  as  you  step  through  the 
arched  entranceway  to  the  fort,  you 
still  encounter  the  heavy  timber  door 
and  small  wicket  gate  beside  which 
Ethan  Allen  once  surprised  that  doz- 
ing British  sentry  almost  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  You'll  note  the  bronze 
plaque  which  lists  those  famous  per- 
sonages who  walked  the  walls  of 
Ticonderoga  in  the  past:  Ethan 
Allen  .  .  .  George  Washington  .  .  . 
Kosciuszko  .  .  .  Governor  Clinton 
.  .  .  Burgoyne  .  .  .  Amherst  .  .  .  Mont- 
calm ...  St.  Clair  .   .   .  Benedict 


Arnold  .  .  .  Colonel  John  Brown —  j 

their     numbers     are     legion;     their  ! 

courage  far  beyond  the  normal  call  j 

of  duty.  j 

In  the  fort's  museum,  you  will  see  j 

the   actual  mementos   of  America's  \ 

exciting  past  unfold  before  your  en-  j 

chanted  eyes:  the  real  uniforms,  fire-  1 

aiTns,   paintings,  birch-bark  canoes,  | 

and  furniture  of  Colonial  America.  i 

Here  is  General  Schuyler's  original  \ 
thirteen-star  American  flag,  George 

Washington's    razor,    Paul    Revere's  \ 

horn.    Sir   William    Johnson's    table  \ 

silver.  i 

There  is  even  a  hollow  silver  bullet 
which  once  contained  an  important 

message   from    General    CHnton   to  | 
Burgoyne.  The  message  proclaimed 

that  the  forts  on  the  Hudson  had  j 
been  taken  by  the  English.  Its  un- 
fortunate bearer — a  British  Major — 

alas,  was  captured  and  hanged  as  ! 
a  spy  by  the  Colonials. 

At  Ticonderoga,  you'll  find  that  , 
history  indeed  is  not  just  another 

dreary  page  in  a  musty  old  school  ] 

book  but  a  very  alive  part  of  your  | 
present    birthright.    You'll    discover 

that  our  nation  was  founded  in  the  \ 

blood  of  tough,  soHd,  flesh-and-blood  i 

young  men  and  women,  not  shadows  j 

from   a    distant   page.    They   lived,  j 
fought  and  died  for  a  young  country 
that  never  let  them  down  and  the 
dream     of     independence     burned 

fiercely  within  their  hearts.  j 

It's  your  heritage,  too,  you  know.  j 

Remember  the  name.  TICONDER-  j 

OGA.  See  you  on  the  ramparts!    ■  ■  | 


WORTH  QUOTING.  If  you  keep  your  mind  sufficiently  open,  people  will 
throw  a  lot  of  rubbish  into  it. — Wm.  A.  Orton,  in  Think.  The  older  a  man 
gets  the  farther  he  had  to  walk  to  school  as  a  boy. — Greensboro  News. 
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WHAT  IS  A  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETY? 


By  Edward  K.  Trefz 


WE  like  to  think  that  we  live 
in  a  Christian  nation,  and  in 
a  sense  we  do.  America  is  Christian 
in  the  same  way  that  Israel  is  Jewish 
or  Egypt  is  Islamic.  Most  Americans 
think  of  themselves  as  Christians  and 
an  actual  majority  of  the  population 
claims  membership  in  some  branch 
of  the  organized  Christian  church. 

Moreover,  our  culture  bears  in- 
delible marks  of  our  Christian  herit- 
age. We  never  forget  that  many  of 
our  first  settlers  fled  to  these  shores 
for  reasons  of  religious  conscience. 
Our  coins  bear  a  sacred  inscription; 
our  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag 
includes  the  divine  name;  ofiice- 
holders  take  their  oath  with  a  hand 
upon  an  open  Bible;  prayers  are 
common  in  social  and  political  life 
from  meetings  of  congress  to  meet- 
ings of  service  clubs.  In  these  and 
many  other  ways  the  heritage  of  our 
Christian  faith  has  become  part  of 
the  very  air  we  breathe.  A  visitor 
from  another  planet  might  say  of  us 
as  Paul  said  to  the  men  of  Athens, 
"I  perceive  that  in  every  way  you 
are  very  religious"  (Acts  17:22). 

There  are  other  ways,  however,  to 
assess  the  Christian  quality  of  a  peo- 


ple. Our  Lord  himself  taught  that  the       1 
real  test  of  faith  is  to  be  found  not       1 
so  much  in  its  outward  symbols  as       j 
in  the  quahty  of  Hfe  it  produces — 
"You  will  know  them  by  their  fruits"       i 
( Mt.  7 :  16 ) .  To  Christ  the  real  test  of       | 
what  a  man  believes  is  what  he  does, 
because  behavior  and  conduct  reveal 
the  deep  motives  of  the  heart.  Where 
the    Christian   faith   takes    hold,   it       \ 
does  so  in  the  center  of  a  man's  being. 
It  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  mo- 
tive. One  must  beware,  therefore,  of       | 
reading  too  much  from  the  outward 
trappings  of  the  faith  which  are  so       \ 
readily  in  evidence. 

The  "good  news"  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  the  message  of  matchless  love 
which   God  has   shown  toward  all       1 
men  in  sending  his  Son  to  be  our 
dehverer.  A  people  who  have  experi-      I 
enced  this  love  of  God  in  their  own 
Hves  will  in  response  show  compas- 
sion and  mercy  to  their  fellow  men.       i 
They  will  be  sensitive  to  another's       ! 
need;   concerned  about  justice;  re- 
sponsive to  suffering;  repentant  of 
their   own   sins   both  personal  and 
social;  and  in  all  dimensions  of  hfe, 
not  merely  in  the  religious,  they  will 
strive  to  know  God's  will  and  to  obey      i 


Mr.  Trefz  is  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Adult  Program,  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  United  Presbyterian  USA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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it.  If  these  be  the  marks  of  a  Chris- 
tian society,  is  ours  Chi-istian? 

How  Do  We  Look 
to  Our  Neighbors? 

Among  our  world  neighbors  we  as 
a  people  are  known  for  many  things, 
but  a  fearless  concern  for  justice,  a 
readiness  to  help  all  those  who  suffer, 
and  an  outgoing  good  will  with  no 
price  tag  attached  are  not  dominant 
elements  in  the  picture.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  expended  great  sums 
to  help  underdeveloped  countries, 
but  always  with  a  careful  calculation 
of  what  effect  these  moves  would 
have  upon  our  own  national  security. 
We  have  made  broad  and  impressive 
statements  about  equal  rights  and 
freedom  for  all  peoples,  but  where 
our  own  vested  interests  or  those  of 
our  powerful  allies  are  at  stake  we 
do  Httle  more  than  make  statements. 
We  become  indignant  at  apartheid 
in  South  Africa,  but  our  words  sound 
hollow  to  milHons  who  know  of  the 
rigid  practices  of  segregation  in  our 
own  land,  practices  often  most  rigid- 
ly maintained  by  groups  that  bear 
the  name  Christian. 

There  has  been  a  wave  of  renewed 
interest  in  religion  since  the  end  of 
the  second  World  War.  What  dis- 
cernible impact  has  it  had  on  the 
spiritual  and  moral  tone  of  the 
nation?  Home  hfe  continues  to  dis- 
integrate; crime  and  delinquency 
increase.  Bored  and  empty  men 
conform  to  prevaiHng  cultural  pat- 
terns, submit  to  commercial  ex- 
ploitation, spend  more  money  on 
cosmetics,  gambling,  liquor  and  tran- 
quilizers than  is  spent  on  health, 
education,   and   welfare.    Does   this 


describe  a  society  that  can  with  any 
integrity  be  called  Christian? 

Is  a  Christian  Society  Possible? 

Perhaps  the  question  of  what  is  a 
Christian  society  is  a  matter  of  defini- 
tion. What  are  we  talking  about?  Do 
we  mean  a  society  in  which  everyone 
is  Christian  in  motive  and  deed,  and 
not  in  name  only?  Such  a  society 
would  be  one  where  persons  truly 
regard  one  another  with  outgoing 
good  will;  where  trust,  brotherhood, 
and  peace  abound;  where  justice  pre- 
vails for  all;  where  God's  will  is 
truly  done  "on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  For  the  Christian  this  is  the 
goal  of  life,  and  when  this  kind  of 
society  appears  the  kingdom  of  God 
shall  have  come!  Such  a  society  does 
not  exist,  and  never  has  existed  on 
this  earth  even  among  the  disciples 
when  Jesus  himself  was  with  them. 
According  to  the  gospels,  there  was 
misunderstanding,  jealousy,  ambi- 
tion, and  even  denial  and  betrayal 
among  them.  Nor  did  it  exist  in  the 
church  of  the  apostles  after  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  for  Acts  and  the 
letters  of  Paul  clearly  reveal  distrust, 
bickering,  immoraUty  and  strife 
existed  within  the  behoving  com- 
munity. 

The  Christian  church  has  never 
been  a  body  of  perfect  persons.  The 
man  whose  life  has  perfectly  em- 
bodied the  lofty  demands  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  never  Hved 
except  in  the  person  of  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God.  If  we  are  looking  for  a 
society  of  such  persons,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  we  can  find  a  single  candi- 
date for  membership. 

Yet,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles 
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there  have  been  Christians  in  the 
world.  Most  of  them  have  not 
thought  of  themselves  as  perfect  be- 
ings who  are  fully  obedient  to  the 
will  of  God.  Rather,  they  are  persons 
who  are  aware  of  their  sin  and  of 
God's  judgment  upon  it  and  his  par- 
don of  it.  Such  persons  are  called  of 
God  to  be  his  witnesses  in  a  sinful 
world  which  God  loves.  This  witness 
is  carried  out  in  a  number  of  ways. 
One  is  to  proclaim  the  gospel  and 
to  publicly  worship  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Another  is  to 
act  as  leaven,  or  as  salt  in  the  world, 
to  respond  in  compassion  to  the 
world's  needs  and  to  champion  the 
cause  of  justice  for  all  who  are  denied 
it. 

The  society  for  which  the  Christian 
labors  is  the  perfect  hfe  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  he  knows  that  this 
is  not  possible  by  man's  labor  alone. 
Only  God  can  bring  in  his  kingdom, 
and  its  character  is  determined  by 
man's  relationship  to  God,  his  will- 
ingness to  be  submissive  to  God's 
will.  In  other  words,  there  isn't  such 
a  thing  as  a  Christian  society,  but 
there  are  Christians  who  seek  to  be 
obedient  to  God  as  they  Hve  in 
human  society. 

What  Can  Christians  Do? 

Is  there  anything  a  Christian  can 
do  about  the  evils  that  prevail  in  this 


world?  From  the  perspective  of  his 
knowledge  of  God's  over-arching 
sovereignty,  he  acts  as  critic  upon  all 
wrongs  and  injustices  wherever  he 
may  find  them,  including  his  own 
Hfe  and  his  own  reHgious  institutions. 
He  knows  that  in  God's  eyes  no  cause 
is  completely  holy,  no  institution  en- 
tirely pure,  no  answer  to  any  social 
issue  final  and  eternally  vaHd.  In 
exercising  these  judgments  he  speaks 
not  as  God  but  as  one  under  the 
judgment  and  mercy  of  God.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  church  has  the 
obligation  to  act  as  the  conscience 
for  society. 

We  should  not  conclude,  however, 
that  all  Christians  can  do  is  criticize. 
Realizing  that  the  perfect  society  in 
this  world  is  impossible,  and  that 
man's  highest  good  is  but  a  poor  imi- 
tation of  what  God  would  have  it  be, 
this  does  not  excuse  him  from  doing 
what  he  can.  Knowing  that  this  is 
God's  world,  that  he  loves  it,  and 
that  whatever  is  in  accord  with  God's 
will  is  eternally  right,  the  Christian 
can  never  accept  evil  as  normative. 
His  obedience  requires  not  only  that 
he  respond  with  compassion  to  the 
victims  of  wrong  and  injustice  but 
that  with  whatever  means  are  avail- 
able he  labor  to  understand  the 
causes  that  made  them  victims  in  the 
first  place  and  to  seek  their  reform. 


PRIZE  WINNERS  FOR  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian" 
(Month  of  March) 

We  had  some  wonderful  articles  this  month.  First  place  goes  to  A/3c 
Rebecca  S.  Jenkins,  17th  Air  Transport  Squadron  (H)  (MATS),  Charleston 
Air  Force  Base,  S.C.  (See  inside  back  cover).  Second  place  to  SFC  Virgil  A. 
Lawrence,  1117  Pope  St.,  Columbia,  S.C.  And  third  place  to  Mrs.  GaU  Olson 
Folkers  90  Swaab  St,,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Her  husband  is  in  the  Navy. 
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When  he  looked  up  he  saw  a 
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By  Mark  Hager 


I  WAS  hunting  in  a  remote  section 
of  the  West  Virginia  hills  when  I 
came  upon  a  small  clearing  strad- 
dling the  top  of  a  mountain.  I 
climbed  upon  the  remains  of  an  old 
rail  fence  and  rested  a  while,  enjoy- 
ing the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  little 
mountain  farm.  The  only  sounds 
were  the  songs  of  birds,  the  murmur- 
ing of  a  little  creek  in  the  valley 
below,  and  the  constant  whispering 
of  the  wind  in  the  pine  trees,  all 
seeming  to  be  in  perfect  tune  with 
the  tinkling  of  a  sheep  bell  at  the 
far  edge  of  the  clearing.  From  where 
I  sat  on  the  fence,  the  only  living 
things  I  could  see  were  the  little  flock 
of  sheep  and  a  white  mule.  The  little 
white  mule  was  grazing  along  with 
the  sheep. 

From  the  fence,  I  moved  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  then 
I  saw  the  cluster  of  apple  trees  and, 
among  the  apple  trees,  I  saw  the 
little  house. 

As  always,  by  the  time  I  had 
crossed  the  mountaintop,  I  wanted 
water.  When  I  got  down  closer  to  the 
cabin,  I  could  see  an  old  woman. 
She   had    a    hoe    and   was    digging 


potatoes  in  a  little  garden  near  the 
house. 

As  I  came  closer,  a  lazy  hound  dog 
came  from  the  shady  side  of  the 
house  meeting  me  with  a  friendly 
whine  and  wag  of  the  tail. 

Hearing  the  dog,  the  old  lady 
straightened  and  leaned  on  her  hoe 
handle.  She  shaded  her  eyes  from  the 
fall  sun  with  one  hand  and  looked. 

"Hello,"  I  said.  "I'm  hunting.  I  just 
dropped  by  for  a  drink  of  water." 

"Why,  I'm  ever  so  glad  you  did," 
she  said.  "I  could  teU  from  the  dog 
you  meant  me  no  harm.  I  am  never 
afraid  of  a  person  the  dog  Hkes." 

The  old  lady  looked  seventy,  but 
she  still  had  a  beautiful  face.  Earth- 
like, weather-beaten,  but  honest,  and 
framed  with  silvered  hair. 

"I'll  show  you  the  spring,"  she 
said,  "besides,  my  back  ain't  what  it 
used  to  be,  and  I  need  a  little  rest 
anyhow." 

With  that,  we  entered  the  yard 
around  the  little  house.  I  hesitated  to 
glance  at  all  the  things  I  could  see. 
The  place  was  old.  It  seemed  drowsy 
with  dreams  and  moldy  with  mem- 
ories. Here  and  there,  you  could  see 
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a  cracked  windowpane;  the  roof 
sagged  a  little  and  was  mossy. 

She  must  have  seen  that  I  was 
noticing. 

"It  ain't  much,"  she  said,  'l^ut  I 
like  it  here,  even  if  I  have  to  do  all 
the  work  since  my  husband  died  ten 
years  ago." 

By  now  we'd  reached  the  spring 
and  the  old  springhouse.  The  spring 
seemed  to  come  laughing  from  the 
earth  as  if  it  were  delighted  to  see 
the  light  of  the  sun.  It  splashed  from 
a  bark  trough  onto  a  flat  mossy  rock, 
and  then  crept  into  the  springhouse, 
became  quieter  in  there,  and  then 
went  murmuring  oflF  down  through 
an  elder  patch. 

She  handed  me  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  tin  cup  she  got  from  a  nail 
on  the  corner  of  the  springhouse  and, 
when  I  had  finished,  she  motioned 


me  to  a  seat  on  a  cool  rainwashed 
rock  by  the  spring  and  she  sat  down 
on  another. 

WE  can  talk  while  I  rest  my 
back,"  she  said. 

"You  say  you  Hve  here  alone?"  I 
asked. 

"Some  might  say  I'm  alone,"  she 
said,  "but  really  nobody  ain't  ever 
alone.  Did  you  notice  how  the  wind 
whispers  among  the  pines  on  the 
ridge?  That's  God's  wind.  Blows  aU 
the  time.  Sometimes,  I  imagine  it 
plays  tunes  for  me,  or  maybe  speaks 
to  me  the  same  as  God  spoke  to 
Moses  on  Sinai  that  time." 

"But  most  women  would  be  afraid 
way  off  up  here  alone,"  I  said. 

"Well,  for  a  while  after  the  chil- 
dren were  all  gone  and  my  husband 
buried  up  there,  I  was  a  little,  but 
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not  as  much  as  the  children  thought. 
You  see,  the  children  kept  after  me 
to  sell  my  things  here  and  go  live 
with  them.  I  started  to  once.  I  got 
as  far  as  the  church  .  .  ." 

She  hesitated  and  pointed. 

"You  can  see  it  yonder  in  the  val- 
ley," she  said.  "Wish  you  could  be 
here  some  late  evening  on  a  Sunday 
and  hear  the  church  bell  ring.  Even 
when  I'm  too  crippled  up  with 
rheumatism  to  get  down  oflF  the 
mountain,  the  church  seems  to  come 
to  me.  Deep,  kind  of,  and  rich  and 
pouiing.  I  just  feel  good  to  stand 
here  in  the  yard  under  these  old 
apple  trees  and  listen  to  the  ringing 
of  God's  bell  down  there  in  the  val- 
ley. 

"Well,"  she  went  on,  "that's  how 
far  I  got  that  time  I  started  to  leave 
here.  I  guess  it  was  just  that  there 
were  so  many  memories  around  the 
little  church.  You  see,  back  during 
World  War  I  when  so  many  of  the 
valley  boys  and  a  couple  of  my  boys, 
too,  were  in  the  war,  they  decorated 
our  little  church  down  there  v^th  a 
flag.  The  names  of  the  soldier  boys 
they  carved  in  the  bark  of  the  old 
sycamore  tree  there  in  the  church 
yard. 

"That  was  one  of  the  things  I 
couldn't  get  past  the  day  I  started 
to  leave.  I  stopped  there  and  looked 
around  the  old  tree  and  read  the 
names  of  the  boys  I  knew  and  the 
name  of  one  of  my  own  boys,  who 
never  came  back  to  me  .  .  ." 

The  old  lady  hesitated  there.  She 
took  from  her  blouse  pocket  a  sweaty 
handkerchief,  lace-hemmed,  but  also 
soiled  with  the  sweat  and  dust  of  the 
earth  in  which  she'd  been  digging. 


"That  was  Billy,"  she  said.  "Before 
Billy  went  oflF  to  war,  he  brought  me 
the  mule  you  saw  up  there  with  the 
sheep  in  the  field.  If  you  noticed,  the 
mule  grazes  with  the  sheep.  That's 
because  the  mule  is  blind.  A  man 
down  in  the  valley  gave  my  boy  five 
dollars  to  take  the  mule  away,  shoot 
it,  and  bury  it.  But  a  boy  like  one  of 
mine,  why,  they  just  couldn't  shoot 
a  bHnd  mule.  Billy  remembered  we 
had  to  sell  both  our  horses  to  pay  for 
the  doctor  and  funeral  bills  of  his 
httle  brother.  You'd  be  surprised  at 
the  work  that  old  blind  mule  does 
for  us,  such  as  plowing  the  garden 
and  the  com  patches  and  pulling 
around  the  sweep  pole  when  we 
make  molasses. 

"But  I'm  getting  clear  off  the  sub- 
ject," she  said.  "I  was  only  aiming 
to  tell  you  how  far  I  got  when  I 
started  to  go  live  with  one  of  my 
children.  I  just  got  down  to  the 
church.  I  walked  around  the  old 
sycamore  tree.  A  kind  of  honor  roll 
it  is,  and  there  was  the  name  of  my 
boy,  and  then  I  remembered  the  let- 
ter he  v^ote  home  from  across  the 
ocean  before  he  got  killed  .  .  ." 

She  hesitated. 

"Would  you  like  to  read  it?" 

"I'd  be  glad  to,"  I  said. 

WITH  that,  the  old  lady  arose 
as  if  twenty  years  had  been 
lifted  from  her  stooped  shoulders  and 
back.  She  wasn't  gone  a  minute.  I 
knew.  I  knew  there  had  to  be  no 
hunting  around  for  a  misplaced  last 
letter  from  the  son  of  a  woman  Hke 
this.  She  came  with  the  letter.  It  was 
slightly  colored  with  age,  and  a  Httle 
frazzled  at  the  folds. 
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She  unfolded  it  tenderly  and 
handed  it  to  me  with  all  the  care  one 
would  use  with  something  precious 
and  untouchable,  and  I  read: 

Dear  Ma: 

I  came  home  last  night.  It's  easy  to 
come  back  home  from  over  here,  Ma. 
I  can  just  shut  my  eyes  for  one  of  the 
few  naps  we  get  in  the  war,  and  then 
I'm  home.  I  had  to  stop  by  the  little 
white  church.  It  sure  looks  good.  Ma. 
I  noticed  they  had  painted  it.  Whiter 
than  ever.  You  wrote  me  they  had  cut 
my  name  in  the  bark  of  the  sycamore 
tree.  I  stopped  and  read  my  name  and 
the  other  boys',  too.  I  don't  remember 
from  the  church  and  the  tree  up  the 
mountain  to  home,  but  I  got  there.  I 
remember  noticing  you  didn't  have  any 
wood  chopped.  Guess  Pa's  been  pretty 
busy  since  we  boys  went  off  to  war. 
Plain  as  I  ever  did,  I  found  the  old  axe 
in  the  chopping  block.  I  chopped  you 
some  wood. 
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And  then,  Ma,  Uke  always,  you  heard 
old  Drum  making  over  me  and  here 
you  came  out  at  the  door,  you  and  Pa. 
Pa  took  out  his  old  bandana  and  blew 
his  nose,  saying  he  had  a  fresh  cold, 
but  you  only  smiled,  Ma.  You  under- 
stood that  Pa  didn't  have  no  cold.  Pa 
just  never  did  Kke  for  any  of  us  to  think 
he  could  also  cry  like  us.  And  there  was 
the  little  spring.  I  got  me  a  drink  from 
the  tin  cup.  I  can't  tell  you  why  a 
laughing  spring  could  sound  so  good 
from  across  the  ocean,  and  Ma,  I'll  come 
again  as  often  as  I  can,  and  I  hope  you'll 
always  be  there  with  Pa  to  meet  me  at 
the  yard  fence,  and  someday,  Ma,  it  will 
be  real.  This  war  will  be  over,  and  I'll 
come  home  to  stay. 

Love 
Billy 

When  I  had  finished  reading  the 
letter,  the  old  lady  went  on. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "you  see 
why,  after  I  opened  my  suitcase  and 


read  that  letter  down  on  the  steps 
of  our  church,  I  could  not  go  on.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  things  given  unto 
us  to  know,  but  it  could  be  that  God, 
who  made  this  mountain  and  the 
whispering  wind  in  the  pines,  can 
also  find  a  way  for  my  boy  to  come 
home,  and  even  that  day  on  the  steps 
of  the  church,  I  felt  so  close  to  my 
boy.  Besides,  I  glanced  up  at  the 
little  flag.  The  weather  had  faded  it 
a  little  and  torn  it  into  two  or  three 
stiips,  but  it  was  still  fluttering  up 
there,  and  you  could  still  see  it. 

"Well,  with  thoughts  like  that  in 
my  mind,  it  also  occurred  to  me  that 
I  was  running  away  from  something 
— something  more  precious  than  I 
could  ever  explain  in  words.  I  re- 
membered that  my  boy  hadn't  run 
when  things  got  tough  for  him.  I 
remembered  that  the  boy,  David, 
didn't  run  away  when  he  saw  the 
giant  that  time,  and  I  thought  of 
people  like  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  and  when  you  think  of  people 
hke  that,  you  can't  run  away  because 
things  seem  hard.  So  I  turned  and 
climbed  the  mountain  again. 

"And  like  I  said,  I  like  it  up  here. 
Close  to  God,  where  the  sunshine 
strikes  first  of  mornings,  and  the 
darkness  of  night.  Well,  I  reckon  it 
was  intended  for  darkness  to  see  the 
stars  by  and  the  winds  to  whisper  its 
eternal  tunes. 

"And  now,  if  you'll  just  wait 
another  minute  or  two,  I'll  give  you 
something." 

With  that,  the  old  lady  arose  and 
rummaged  in  the  brown  leaves  under 
the  cluster  of  ancient  apple  trees. 
She  filled  the  pockets  of  my  hunting 
coat  with  ripe  red  apples. 


I  thanked  her  in  the  best  way  I 
knew  for  the  drink  of  water,  the 
apples,  and  most  of  all,  for  the  things 
she  had  said  and,  with  a  curious  kind 
of  renewed  faith  that  here  I  had 
heard  of  the  things  that  make  the 
Christian  world  what  it  is,  I  de- 
parted. I  found  myself  at  first  walk- 
ing slowly  and  kind  of  halfheartedly 
away  from  the  little  clearing  in  the 
sky,  and  then  I  was  walking  faster. 
I  was  closer  now  to  the  httle  white 
church  in  the  valley.  I  wanted  to 
stop  there  and  look  around.  I  wanted 
to  read  the  names  on  the  honor  roll 
in  the  bark  of  the  old  sycamore  tree. 

From  the  valley  I  glanced  up  to 
get  another  glimpse  of  what  now 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  mansion  in  the 
sky.  ■  m 
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There's  a  record  established  in  every 
sport.  Take  the  record  of  Paul  Berry. 
In  1949  this  guy  won  the  National 
Championships  by  letting  fly  his  arrow 
719  yards  and  2  feet!  Some  arm  .  .  . 
some  bow! 
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The  Mold  Was  Broken 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


IN  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  a  ques- 
tioner says  to  the  chief  character, 
"'Tell  me  who  you  are?"  The  response 
of  Hamlet  is,  "Ah,  if  I  only  knew." 
Is  not  this  also  our  response? 

Who  am  I?  is  the  most  important 
question  I  can  ask  myself.  I  can  also 
ask  others,  who  am  I?  Their  answers 
deflate  my  ego,  and  may  even  prove 
shocking. 

To  the  aviator  flying  high  in  the 
air,  I  don't  even  seem  to  exist.  As  he 
looks  down  to  earth  there  are  no 
traces  of  human  beings.  The  higher 
he  goes,  the  less  important  I  seem. 
A  camera  mounted  in  a  V-2  rocket 
flew  one  hundred  miles  into  the  air, 
photographing  the  earth  as  it  went. 
There  was  no  trace  of  humanity  on 
the  picture  which  resulted  nor  of 
man's  homes  or  cities.  The  richest 
and  most  powerful  people  of  earth 
disappeared  at  that  height. 

The  chemist  looks  at  me  and,  in 
terms  of  chemistry,  estimates  that  the 
iron,  sugar,  water,  fat,  magnesium 
and  other  elements  which  make  up 
my  body  would  cost  $1.89. 

To  the  historian  I  am  only  one  of 
the  bilHons  of  people  who  live  and 


die  and  leave  little  record  of  the 
years  Hved  here. 

The  mortician  looks  at  me  and 
thinks  of  me  as  simply  another  per- 
son who  will  someday  die.  Indeed, 
none  of  the  answers  from  others  to 
this  all  important  question  satisfy. 

When  I  give  my  own  answer  to 
Who  am  I?  and  estimate  what  I  am 
worth  in  God's  sight,  a  whole  new 
self-respect  dawns.  Psalm  8  tells  me 
something  about  my  nature. 

What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
dost  care  for  him?  Yet  thou  hast  made 
him  little  less  than  God,  and  dost  crown 
him  with  glory  and  honor. 

Fearfully  and  Wonderfully  Made 

God  has  made  me  a  really  marvel- 
ous creature.  From  the  top  of  my 
head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  I  have 
been  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  Why  even  the  very  hairs  of 
my  head  are  numbered.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  able  to 
prove  it.  Carefully  magnified  sections 
of  hair  bear  the  unmistakable  mark 
of  one's  individuality,  so  that  by  one 
single  hair  I  can  be  identified.  Crimi- 
nals now  are  literally  caught  by  the 
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hair  of  their  heads.  Whether  I  am 
a  blond,  a  brunette  or  a  redhead,  my 
hair  is  a  mark  of  my  individuality, 
made  for  me  and  me  alone. 

My  eyes  are  a  marvel  of  creation. 
I  have,  as  standard  operating  equip- 
ment, two  of  the  most  perfect  little 
cameras  ever  designed.  With  built-in 
light  meters,  they  are  able  to  adjust 
to  light  and  dark,  take  pictures  in 
black  and  white  or  in  full  color,  in 
full  motion  or  perfectly  still.  I  never 
have  to  wait  a  second  for  the  nega- 
tive to  be  developed,  for  my  minia- 
ture cameras  develop  instantaneous- 
ly. I  can  see  the  end  of  my  nose  or 
stars  millions  of  light  years  away 
without  changing  the  lens. 

My  ears  may  be  funny  looking  but 
they  are  a  complex  mechanism  be- 
yond my  concept  of  understanding. 
This  little  radio-like  instrument  is 
able  to  organize  a  complex  variety  of 
air  waves  of  wide  range  and  differ- 
ing quality  into  a  well-ordered  and 
meaningful  pattern.  I  try  to  imagine 
what  takes  place  during  the  complex 
act  of  hstening  to  a  symphony 
orchestra  with  its  one  hundred  or  so 
instruments.  My  ear  instantly  organ- 
izes that  blast  of  air  waves  into  the 
form  of  beautiful  music.  This  is  al- 
most beyond  comprehension,  yet  I 
take  my  ears  for  granted. 

My  faithful  Httle  pump  of  a  heart, 
my  complete  blood-purifying  factory 
of  lungs,  my  sugar  factory  of  a 
stomach  preparing  food  for  various 
uses,  my  intestines  doing  an  intricate 
job  of  selection,  assimilation,  and 
waste  disposal,  make  my  body  a 
veritable  treasure  house.  How  richly 
and  highly  God  has  endowed  me. 

If  I  start  thinking  about  the  amaz- 


ing powers  of  my  brain,  I  find  words 
inadequate.  It  is  an  instrument  with 
ability  to  associate  a  vast  quantity  of 
experience  and  information  into  an 
intelligent  pattern.  The  gift  of 
memory  in  itself  is  awe-inspiring.  I 
have  had  the  experience  of  meeting 
someone  I  had  not  seen  or  even 
thought  of  for  a  long  time,  and  in- 
stantly his  name  and  an  assortment 
of  information  about  him  floods  back 
into  my  consciousness. 

I  can  use  my  brain  as  a  reasoning 
instrument  to  solve  problems.  I  can 
use  it  to  make  value  judgments.  In 
its  vast  storehouse  is  preserved  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  all  that 
has  ever  happened  to  me.  It  shapes 
the  quahty  of  my  personality.  Most 
amazing  of  all,  it  is  the  instrument 
of  self-consciousness  and  spiritual 
insight. 

In  Genesis,  I  read  that  God  took 
the  dust  of  the  earth  and  made  man's 
body;  then  he  breathed  into  man  the 
breath  of  life  and  man  became  a  liv- 
ing soul.  The  real  me  is  a  soul  and 
the  me  that  is  the  soul  is  a  son  of 
God. 

So  I  dare  not  ever  belittle  myself. 
I  dare  not  let  an  inferiority  complex 
tell  me  that  I  just  don't  count.  I 
have  been  bought  with  a  price.  I  am 
valuable  in  God's  sight.  That  value 
is  so  great  that  God  sent  his  only 
Son  to  die  for  me.  At  Calvary,  Christ 
paid  the  price  of  my  redemption. 

Why  I  Am  Different 

In  this  age  of  the  "organization 
man,"  it  is  easy  for  me  to  forget 
that  God  made  me  to  be  different 
from  every  other  person  living  on 
earth.   If  I  were  able  to  see  every 
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•other  living  person  in  the  world  to- 
day, there  would  not  be  another  one 
exactly  like  me.  When  God  made 
me,  he  threw  away  the  mold. 

Why  did  God  make  me  diflferent? 
Because  I  have  a  work  in  life  to  do 
that  no  one  else  can  do.  Because  God 
has  a  place  for  me  in  the  world  that 
no  one  else  can  take. 

It  may  be  that  no  one  else  in  the 
world  can  influence  a  certain  person 
for  the  Lord  as  well  as  I  can. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  the  only  per- 
son who  can  some  day  serve  in  a 
unique  way  to  do  his  particular  work. 
Yes,  God  may  even  have  a  role  for 
me  in  his  church  that  will  not  be 
filled  if  I  fail  him. 

My  destiny?  I  do  not  know  it  at 
this  moment.  Of  one  thing  I  can  be 
sure:  He  has  put  me  here  on  earth 
to  serve  him.  I  am  saved  to  serve. 
He  has  given  me — ^unique  as  I  am 
— to  the  world  so  he  can  use  me.  I 
am  important  in  God's  plan.  I  need 
to  ask  him  today  for  guidance  as  I 
strive  to  be  his  witness. 

I  am  only  one, 
But  I  am  one, 
I  cannot  do  everything, 
But  I  can  do  something; 
What  I  can,  I  ought  to  do, 
And  what  I  ought  to  do. 
By  the  grace  of  God, 
I  will  do. 


UNSELFISH 

The  coed  concluded  her  prayers  with 
a  modest  appeal:  "I'm  not  askmg  any- 
thing for  myself,  but  please  send  my 
another  a  son-in-law." 

— Information 


Whoso  looketh  into  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  con- 
tinueth  therein,  he  being  not  a 
forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the 
work,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in 
his  deed.  JAMES  1;25 


Perhaps  we  do  not  have  perfect 
liberty  in  America  but  we  are  striving 
for  that  and  moving  toward  it,  we  be- 
lieve. But,  of  course,  the  first  liberty 
is  that  which  we  have  in  Christ  because 
he  has  delivered  us  from  the  bondage 
of  sin.  We  should  know  that  some  so- 
called  freedom  is  really  license;  for  if 
we  give  way  to  lower  impulses,  if  we 
live  for  the  Devil,  we  are  bound  by 
sin,  we  are  in  bondage  to  Satan,  and 
not  free. 

Let  us  be  sure  we  have  spiritual  free- 
dom in  Christ.  And  let  us  work  for  re- 
ligious, social,  and  political  freedom  in 
America! 


A  QUICK  EDUCATION 

Several  of  us  attending  "jump  school" 
at  Fort  Benning  were  chewing  the  fat. 
We  hadn't  yet  made  our  first  jump  and 
someone  mentioned  the  fact  that  if  your 
chute  failed  to  open  it  would  take  only 
seven  seconds  to  fall  the  1000  feet.  At 
this  one  of  the  crew  looked  simply  bug- 
eyed  and  I  asked  him,  "Morris,  what 
would  you  do  if  your  chute  didn't  open?" 

"Man,"  he  said.  "I'd  know  I  had  just 
seven  seconds  to  learn  how  to  fly." 

— Micky  Moran  in   Quote 
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What  the  Declaration  Started 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


TODAY  one  can't  help  wondering 
what  those  fifty-six  pioneer  pa- 
triots would  have  said  if  they  could 
have  foreseen  what  their  solemn 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence would  lead  to.  When 
"Ben"  Franklin  and  all  the  rest 
dipped  their  quills  in  ink  to  sign  the 
nation's  most  historic  document, 
they  then  and  there  became  fair 
quarry  for  the  autograph  hounds. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years 
now,  the  highest  ambition  of  the 
true-blue,  dyed-in-the-wool  signature 
chaser  has  been  to  acquire  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  "Signers."  Certain  of 
these  signatures  have  now  become 
so  rare  that  they  bring  fabulous 
amounts  when  put  up  at  public  auc- 
tion. Take  the  case  of  Button  Gwin- 
nett. Less  than  a  year  after  the 
Georgia  patriot  signed  the  Declara- 
tion, he  was  shot  down  in  a  duel.  The 
result  is  that  his  signature  has  be- 
come the  rarest  and  most  prized  of 
all  American  autographs. 

When  the  Louis  J.  Cist  Collection 
of  "Signers"  was  put  up  at  auction 
in  1886,  a  paper  signed  by  Gwinnett 
brought  only  $185.  But  at  the  Dan- 
forth  sale  in  1912,  the  same 
"Signer's"  signature  went  for  $4,600. 
Everyone  thought  the  buyer,  James 


H.  Manning,  the  Albany  banker  and 
collector,  must  be  out  of  his  mind  to 
pay  so  fantastic  a  price.  However,  if 
a  dead  man  can  have  the  last  laugh, 
he  certainly  had  it.  At  his  death, 
when  his  set  of  "Signers"  had  to  be 
sold,  the  same  autograph  was 
knocked  down  for  the  record  sum  of 
$22,500! 

Another  rare  "Signer"  is  the  South 
Carolina  delegate,  Thomas  Lynch, 
Jr.  He  came  up  from  Charleston  to 
Philadelphia  to  sign  the  famous 
document,  but  ill  health  forced  him 
to  linger  in  the  North  until  the  fall 
of  1776.  Upon  his  return  home,  his 
doctor  warned  him  to  seek  a  more 
temperate  climate.  Lynch  waited, 
however,  until  late  in  1779  before  he 
boarded  a  ship  for  the  West  Indies, 
intending  to  go  on  to  France.  But 
his  vessel  never  made  port,  and  the 
thirty-six-year-old  patriot's  mysteri- 
ous disappearance  gives  his  auto- 
graph very  great  value  in  these  latter 
days. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  1800's 
that  the  craze  to  acquire  a  set  of  the 
"Signers"  really  caught  on.  One  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  was  Dr.  William 
B.  Sprague,  an  Albany  clergyman. 
The  Washington  files  at  Mount 
Vernon  were  freely  opened  to  him, 
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for,  unbelievable  as  it  now  sounds, 
the  first  President's  descendants  said 
that  Dr.  Sprague  could  remove  let- 
ters and  documents  if  he  would  only 
leave  copies  in  the  place  of  the  origi- 
nals! Needless  to  say,  the  visitor  from 
the  Hudson  valley  found  he  had 
come  upon  a  treasure  trove. 

Another  pioneer,  Israel  K.  Tefft  of 
Savannah,  once  benefited  by  a  good 
wind — literally  as  well  as  figuratively. 
He  had  been  working  at  his  collec- 
tion for  several  years  but  had  never 
been  able  to  lay  hands  on  a  Button 
Gwinnett  autograph. 

One  afternoon  he  was  making  a 
business  call  on  the  owner  of  an  old 
plantation  on  the  outskirts  of  Savan- 
nah. He  had  to  wait  several  min- 
utes for  his  host,  so  Mr.  Tefft 
strolled  about  the  lawn,  admiring 
the  beautiful  cypress  and  the  live- 
oak  trees.  All  at  once  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  small  piece  of 
paper  that  had  blown  across  the 
ground,  landing  close  to  his  feet. 
Mr.  Tefft  stooped  to  examine  it — 
and  got  the  surprise  of  his  life.  It 
was  a  draft  drawn  on  the  Treasury 
of  Georgia,  dated  1777  and  signed 
by  Button  Gwinnett!  When  the  visi- 
tor showed  it  to  his  client,  the  latter 
gladly  presented  it  to  him,  explain- 
ing that  the  attic  had  been  cleaned 
out  that  day  and  that  it  must  have 
come  from  there. 

AS  time  passed,  more  and  more 
enthusiasts  took  up  the  hobby. 
The  craze  even  spread  to  England. 
In  Liverpool,  Dr.  Thomas  Raffies 
gathered  a  set  of  the  "Signers." 
Schoolboy  stamp  collectors  never 
showed  a  finer  and  friendlier  give- 
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and-take  spirit  than  prevailed  among 
this  particular  group  of  signature- 
seekers.  If  one  enthusiast  had  a 
surplus,  he  was  only  too  ready  to 
supply  what  the  others  lacked.  Mr. 
Tefft,  for  example,  passed  out  Lynch 
signatures  worth  small  fortunes  to 
other  collectors  and  even  supplied 
Dr.  Raffles  in  England  with  a 
Button  Gwinnett. 

Today  the  urge  to  acquire  these 
historic  autographs  is  no  less  keen, 
though  not  nearly  so  easily  gratified. 
But  let  a  collector  hear  that  a  new 
Gwinnett  or  Lynch  signature  has 
come  to  light,  and  he  will  show  sur- 
prising initiative  and  energy. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  twen- 
tieth-century collectors  was  the  late 
Thomas  F.  Madigan.  Enthusiasts 
from  all  over  the  world  came  to  his 
shop  in  New  York,  and  hundreds 
of  priceless  signatures  passed 
through  his  hands  on  their  way  to 
permanent  collections. 

Once  when  he  was  on  a  fishing 
trip  in  Montana,  word  came  to  Mr. 
Madigan  that  a  fine,  new  Button 
Gwinnett  autograph  had  turned  up 
in  Georgia.  The  collector  was  sixty 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad,  but 
that  did  not  stop  him.  Over  a  thinly- 
strung  telephone  fine  of  the  Forest 
Rangers,  with  thunder  crashing  and 
lightning  playing  all  around,  Mr. 
Madigan  put  through  a  long-distance 
call  to  the  owner.  The  outcome  was 
that  after  several  days  of  this  kind 
of  difficult  negotiation  he  became 
the  proud  possessor  of  the  precious 
autograph.  ■  ■ 


A  hobo  is  a  migratory  shirker. — Harry 
C.  Bauer  in  Quote. 


By  Fred  Cloud 


What  to  do  when  you're  "burned  up" 


JACK  was  boiling  mad  as  he  slam- 
med the  door  to  his  apartment 
and  hurried  to  his  car.  Not  only  had 
Lois  failed  to  meet  him  at  the  sta- 
tion when  he  got  home  from  a  week's 
trip  last  night,  but  this  morning  she 
stayed  in  bed,  telling  him  that  he 
could  fix  his  own  breakfast,  if  he 
were  hungry.  Jack's  dander  was  up, 
but  he  didn't  want  to  show  his  wife 
of  a  few  months  how  much  he 
resented  her  apparent  indifference 
to  his  needs.  Instead,  he  muttered 
protests  to  himself  and  gunned  the 
car  out  of  the  driveway  and  into  the 
street. 

After  a  while,  Jack  began  to  feel 
guilty  about  the  hostility  which  he 
felt  toward  his  wife.  After  all,  he 
loved  Lois,  and  she  loved  him.  He 
shouldn't  let  these  Httle  things  upset 
him  so.  Why,  a  Christian  should  even 
love  his  enemies — much  less  his  own 
family!  Still  .  .  . 

Jack  was  experiencing  something 
that  everyone  has  to  face  up  to 
sooner  or  later.  People  are  much 
more    hostile    toward    one    another 


than  they  usually  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit— even  to  themselves.  Yet  from 
childhood  on,  we  are  encouraged  to 
hide  our  hostiHty.  In  fact,  we  often 
are  punished  for  honest  expression 
of  our  hostiHty.  "I  hate  you!"  may 
be  how  a  child  honestly  feels  toward 
his  father  when  prevented  from 
seeing  a  TV  show  that  is  scheduled 
for  after  bedtime;  yet  he  may  be 
spanked  or  verbally  rebuked  for  this 
honest  expression  of  hostiHty.  Conse- 
quently, we  learn  to  cover  up  our 
real  feelings,  to  our  later  damage. 
(We'll   discuss   this   later.) 

What  Makes   Us  Hostile? 

Students  of  human  behavior  have 
Hsted  three  common  causes  of  hos- 
tile reactions.  First,  someone  may 
prevent  the  achievement  of  a  goal 
toward  which  we  are  striving.  For 
example,  a  teacher  may  flunk  us 
in  a  course,  preventing  our  gradua- 
tion from  school;  or  an  oflBcer  may 
keep  us  from  getting  another  stripe 
on  our  sleeve. 

Second,    someone    may    withhold 


Mr.  Cloud  is  editor  of  Older  Youth  Publications  for  The  Methodist  Church, 
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something  that  we  want  or  need — 
money,  love,  or  status.  We  read 
fairly  often  about  the  disappointed 
lover  who  kills  his  sweetheart  with 
the  pathetic  excuse,  "If  I  can't  have 
her,  no  one  will!"  Frustrated  love 
becomes  hostility,  even  hatred. 

Third,  someone  violates  our  ideals 
or  standards.  It  makes  us  boiHng 
mad,  for  example,  when  we  are 
careful  to  observe  safety  rules  on 
the  highway,  to  see  someone  fla- 
grantly run  through  red  lights,  speed 
in  "slow"  zones,  and  the  like. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  hostility 
is  not  all  bad.  It  serves  a  useful 
purpose,  for  example,  when  it  helps 
us  to  get  things  done  that  need  to  be 
done.  Consider  how  moral  indigna- 
tion has  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  children,  the 
exploitation  of  laborers,  and  improve- 
ment in  human  relations  at  many 
other  points.  Also,  honest  expression 
of  hostility  can  help  our  friends  and 
family  to  understand  how  their  be- 
havior really   affects  us. 

Creative  Handling  of  Hostility 

If  we  pretend  that  we  don't  feel 
hostile  toward  others  when  we  real- 
ly do,  we  repress  our  feelings.  Then, 
hke  steam,  they  build  up  power; 
unless  constructively  channeled, 
such  hostility  can  explode  in  tragic 
behavior.  Hostility  "leaks  out"  in  a 
variety  of  ways:  sarcasm,  roughness 
in  handling  others,  the  forgetting 
of  promises  which  one  has  made — 
all  these  are  less  violent  ways  of 
expressing  negative  feelings. 

Sometimes,  hostility  breaks  out 
violently,  as  when  the  "model  hus- 
band" becomes  a  hatchet  murderer. 
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Psychiatrists  tell  us  that  hostility 
may  be  expressed  as  a  "death- 
wish" — ^when  a  child,  mate,  or  rela- 
tive is  a  "burden"  or  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  love  affair.  When  this  is 
acute,  it  may  lead  to  murder,  as  in 
Dreiser's  novel.  An  American  Trag- 
edy. Theodore  Reik  asserts  that  "the 
line  between  murderers  and  the 
rest  of  the  population  is  narrower 
than  most  people  like  to  think." 
Wisecracks  about  wives  and  mothers- 
in-law  reveal  a  common  source  of 
hostility,  also. 

How  can  we  keep  hostility  "in 
bounds"?  How  can  we  keep  it  from 
building  up  explosive  power?  Several 
rules  of  mental  hygiene  apply  here. 
First,  we  can  learn  to  recognize 
hostility  in  ourselves  directed  toward 
loved  ones  (parents,  wife,  children). 
We  tend  to  hide  these  feehngs  of 
antagonism  from  ourselves,  because 
we  would  be  ashamed  to  admit  that 
we  feel  hatred  when  we  ought  to 
(and  really  do)  love  these  persons. 
But  the  first  step  toward  breaking 
the  pattern  of  hostility  is  to  become 
aware  of  it! 

Second,  we  need  to  test  our  hostile 
reactions  against  the  yardstick  of 
reality.  Is  the  thing  which  made  us 
"see  red"  really  so  important?  Or  was 
it  merely  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back?  Are  we  reacting  too 
strongly  to  something  really  pid- 
dling? 

Third,  if  a  person  finds  that  he  is 
mad,  really  *T3urned  up,"  much  of 
the  time,  he  needs  to  work  at  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  his  hostile  reactions. 
For  example,  if  a  man  is  frustrated  in 
his  job  because  he  doesn't  have  a 
high  enough  degree  of  training,  then 


perhaps  he  needs  to  pay  the  price 
of  further  study  and  training  rather 
than  hating  his  foreman.  Or,  if  he 
can't  get  along  with  his  wife,  perhaps 
he  and  she  should  see  a  marriage 
counselor.  Or,  if  a  top  sergeant  rubs 
him  the  wrong  way  all  the  time,  it 
might  help  to  talk  with  the  chaplain 
and  blow  off  some  steam. 

Sports  contests — especially  those 
involving  body  contact,  such  as 
boxing,  football,  and  wrestling — are 
good  safety  valves  for  many  hostile 
feelings.  They  release  the  pent  up 
emotions  in  players  and  fans  alike. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  cries 
of  "Murder  the  bum!"  "Rip  'em  up, 
tear  'em  up,"  and  "Fight!  fight!  fight!" 
might  really  be  a  vicarious  expression 
of  murderous  impulses  that  most  per- 
sons feel  some  time?  After  all,  every- 
body boils  with  hostility,  from  time 
to  time!  After  a  really  well-fought 
game,  spectators  stream  out  of  the 
stand  with  a  satisfied,  relieved  feel- 
ing. The  modem  gladiators  in  the 
arena  have  siphoned  off  their  own 
hostility. 

We  are  told  by  psychologists  that 
if  a  person  doesn't  learn  to  channel 
his  hostility  outward,  toward  others, 
then  he  turns  it  inward,  upon  him- 
self. This  results  in  feeHngs  of 
anxiety.  Further,  it  even  makes  the 
individual  want  to  destroy  himself, 
either  "suddenly  or  by  inches."  This 
accounts  for  much  drinking,  reckless 


spending,  and — -in  extreme  cases — - 
suicide.  The  steps  toward  good 
mental  hygiene  indicated  above  can 
help  to  channel  this  explosive  emo- 
tion. 

The   Christian  Has  Resources 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story, 
at  least  for  Christians.  For  in  prayer 
we  have  a  profound  resource  for 
dealing  with  hostility.  We  must  pray 
with  courage,  daring  to  let  God  know 
exactly  how  we  feel — rage,  resent- 
ment, hostility,  and  all.  After  all,  he 
made  us;  he  knows  how  we  feel  and, 
why  we  feel  that  way!  Furthermore, 
he  can  enable  us  to  rise  above  these 
feelings  and  to  live  a  life  character- 
ized by  love — which  is  marked  by 
creative  concern  for  the  beloved. 

To  be  human  is  to  experience 
hostility.  If  we  read  the  Gospels  with 
open  eyes,  we  see  that  not  only  was 
hostility  directed  toward  Jesus  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  even  to 
the  point  of  crucifying  him,  he  also 
was  hostile  (in  the  sense  of  righteous- 
ly indignant)  against  the  religious 
leaders  who  were  opposing  him  and 
leading  the  people  astray.  Yet  he 
could  pray  from  the  cross,  "Father, 
forgive  them."  As  we  seek  to  be 
Jesus'  disciples,  we  can  learn  from 
his  example  how  to  deal  with  our 
own  experiences  of  hostility.  In  this 
endeavor,  prayer  can  be  our  main- 
stay. ■  ■ 


THOUGHTFUL  DAD 

The  businessman  was  showing  his  daughter,  just  returning  from  finishing 
school,  around  the  newly-completed  mansion.  At  the  swimming  pool  they 
stopped  to  watch  several  athletic  young  men  diving  and  stunting.  "Oh, 
Daddy,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  "and  you've  stocked  it  just  for  me!" 

Brushware 
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Qoei 

By  Bertha  B.  Norton 


WHOEVER  would  think  that  a 
little  piece  of  shelf  paper 
would  be  a  bond  of  friendship  across 
the  seal 

My  young  daughter-in-law,  Martha 
Norton,  an  Army  wife  in  Japan,  was 
entertaining  a  group  of  Japanese 
ladies  who  had  never  seen  the  inside 
of  an  American  home  except  in  pic- 
tures. 

They  were  shown  through  each 
room  and  told  what  each  item  was 
and  how  it  was  used.  One  lady  was 
fascinated  by  the  paper  on  cabinet 
shelves.  Martha  explained  that  it 
kept  the  shelves  clean  and  that  she 
often  cut  fancy  edges,  or  when  in  the 
States  she  would  sometimes  buy 
bright  colored  paper  from  the  dime 
store. 

Later,  when  a  group  of  Army 
wives  visited  the  home  of  this  same 
Japanese,  the  proud  hostess  pointed 
out  to  Martha  that  she,  too,  now  used 
paper  on  her  shelves. 

When  this  quiet  Alabama  girl  was 
suddenly  catapulted  into  a  foreign 
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land  and  faced  a  culture  different 
from  her  own,  she  felt  a  longing  to 
share  her  experiences  with  the 
Japanese.  This  was  diflBcult  at  first 
but  she  eventually  overcame  her 
timidity. 

Martha  says,  **We  who  go  abroad 
from  America  are  challenged  to  keep 
alive  glowingly  the  ideals,  individual 
liberty,  to  show  people  of  other  lands 
there  is  no  hate  in  America  for  them; 
to  prove  by  our  hearts  and  hands  that 
we  have  a  living  faith  in  freedom  and 
that  freedom  works  day  by  day." 

Wherever  the  Army  travels,  the 
wives  get  together  as  auxiliary 
groups  and  seek  to  discover  needs  in 
civilian  areas  and  project  some  pro- 
grams of  assistance.  This  is  welfare 
work  and  requires  a  great  deal  of 
planning,  money  and  labor. 

They  conduct  drives  among  them- 
selves several  times  a  year  for  food, 
toys,  clothing,  and  cash.  They  give 
services  to  children's  and  old  people's 
groups  in  hospitals,  and  they  help 
as  many  individuals  as  possible. 

In  Sendai,  Japan,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Army  Wives* 
Group  (of  which  Martha  was  chair- 
man) did  an  outstanding  piece  of 
work  in  a  hospital  and  among  the 
people. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  one  of  the  hospitals  com- 
mending the  group: 

Sendai,  Japan 
27  May  1957 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind- 
ness in  donating  a  lot  of  toys  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  underprivileged  poor  children 
who  stay  in  Sendai  Hospital  for  treat- 
ment. 

The  children  are  now  at  very  ease  in 
the  comfortable  clothing  brand  new  and 


Martha  Norton  (rt)  and  friend  (1ft)  are  giving  out  sketch 
books  and  pencils  at  orphanage,  Sendai,  Japan. 


highly  delighted  all  day  long  with  tl:ie 

toys  not  simply  receivable. 

Seeing  them  talking  on  you  I  wish 

again  express  my  hearty  appreciation  to 

you  for  the  thoughtful  gifts. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Takeo  Ichimi,  President 
Sendai  Municipal  Hospital 
76  Higashi-nibancho 
Sendai-shi 

MARTHA  sends  regularly  to  a 
Japanese  family  in  Sendai 
food,  clothes,  toys,  and  candies.  Both 
the  father  and  mother  are  dead;  they 
left  six  children  who  are  cared  for 
by  the  sick  grandmother. 

The  Army  wives  in  the  Zama 
District,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Tokyo  where  my  daughter-in- 
law  now  Hves,  invited  the  Zama  Town 
Women's  Group  to  join  with  them 
to  promote  understanding,  fellow- 
ship and  good  will.  With  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  four  hundred  wives  of 
oflBcers  at  U.S.  Army  Headquarters 
in  Japan,  this  is  the  largest  women's 
group  among  the  Americans  in  the 
Far  East. 

Their  extensive  program  of  welfare 


and  culture  projects  provides  inter- 
esting pursuits  for  members  and 
benefits  to  their  Japanese  neighbors. 

The  "woman  to  woman"  concept, 
undertaken  by  the  club  during  the 
past  year,  has  not  only  upHfted  the 
Japanese  community  at  large  but 
has  resulted  in  individual  members 
discovering  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
on  a  more  personal  basis. 

Recently,  a  group  of  Japanese 
dieticians  from  Tokyo,  visited  in 
their  area  to  study  the  way  an 
average  American  meal  was  pre- 
pared. The  group  hoped  to  learn 
how  to  better  prepare  balanced  meals 
for  their  own  Japanese  school  chil- 
dren. 

Servicemen  and  their  wives  try  to 
counteract  the  idea  that  all  America 
is  Hke  Hollywood.  Through  their  own 
families  they  show  that  right  hving 
is  a  big  part  of  America.  They  point 
out  that  Hollywood  is  only  a  tiny 
segment  of  our  country,  that  it  is 
natural  for  America  to  reach  helping 
hands  to  the  suffering  and  unfortu- 
nate, for  only  a  few  generations  back 
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we  were  struggling  to  make  homes 
in  the  wilderness. 

This  same  practical  patriotism  is 
being  lived  out  in  Germany  as  well 
as  Japan.  The  Army  wives  of  Heidel- 
berg shipped  a  collection  of  furni- 
ture, silver,  and  paintings  to  the 
State  Fair  at  Baden-Neuertlenburg. 
There  they  set  up  a  typical  American 
living  room  and  dining  room  to  show 
the  German  housewife  how  America 
Hves.  The  State  Department  set  up  a 
kitchen,  and  a  battery  of  American 
cooks,  taking  turns  behind  the  stoves, 
gave  the  German  spectators  a  con- 
tinuous display,  along  with  tasty 
samples  of  their  kitchen  skills. 

Working  in  three-hour  shifts,  the 
women  sat  in  the  living  room  and 
demonstrated  their  knitting,  sewing, 
and  crafts.  Many  similar  "woman  to 
woman"  affairs  were  held  in  Ger- 
many. 

American  wives  like  Martha  teach 
their  maids  (whatever  the  country) 
cleanliness  in  all  phases  of  house- 
keeping. Knowing  the  high  infant 
mortality  rate,  Martha  stressed  the 
necessity  for  absolute  cleanliness  in 
the  home  during  delivery  and  child 
care. 

ALL  this  activity  costs.  With 
plenty  of  servants  in  their 
foreign  homes,  it  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion for  the  wives  to  stay  in  the  com- 
pound, play  cards,  or  let  maids  wait 
upon  them.  But  the  true  American 
spirit  rises  and  purposeful  and  serious 
projects  are  going  at  all  times.  Some 
examples  are:  Gifts  to  orphanages  of 
much-needed  clothing;  gifts  of 
money  for  victims  of  a  typhoon;  gifts 
of   items    for    the   Wah-seng    Baby 
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Home  and  the  Ha-no  Tuberculosis 
Hospital  in  Seoul,  Korea. 

Intermingled  with  the  serious  pur- 
suits are  pleasurable  "woman  to 
woman"  interests,  such  as,  flower 
arranging,  doll  making,  bridge,  and 
tours  to  scenic  and  cultural  centers. 
All  classes  are  taught  by  Japanese 
except  bridge. 

Martha  has  learned  a  great  deal 
from  the  Japanese;  she  points  out 
that  they,  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple she  has  known,  weave  beauty 
into  their  daily  lives. 

Furthermore,  the  Japanese  chil- 
dren have  beautiful  manners.  Fathers 
and  mothers  seek  to  develop  them  as 
perfect  examples  of  grace,  manners, 
and  politeness. 

The  Japanese  are  eager  to  acquire 
more  Western  culture.  The  young 
people  have  similar  organizations  to 
ours,  and  the  women,  less  subservient 
than  other  Far  Easterners,  vote  and 
hold  public  ofRce.  They  are  particu- 
larly anxious  to  learn  better  ways  of 
homemaking,  especially  how  to  im- 
prove their  kitchens.  Martha  feels 
that  it  is  a  real  privilege  to  be  in 
Japan,  even  though  for  a  short  while, 
for  to  know  a  country's  heart,  you 
must  see  its  people  as  they  live.  ■  ■ 


'Yes,   sir.   Yes,   sir.   Yes,   sir.  Ye — .' 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


The  Appointed  Time 

For  your  devotional  life.  Take  time  for  meditation  and  prayer. 


Evaluating  Time 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  lessons  we  must  learn  in  life  is 
how  to  measure  time.  There  are  those  who  say  all  time  is 
future,  for  when  you  stop  to  analyze  it,  it's  gone.  Others  say  that 
the  past  is  history,  the  future  is  uncertain,  and  the  only  time  we 
have  is  right  here,  right  now. 

Actually,  all  time  is  important.  To  be  sure,  we  can  do  nothing 
about  the  past,  but  we  can  learn  from  it.  Every  moment  of  the 
present  is  important  and  we  ought  to  live  it  well.  For  some  people, 
though,  the  present  crowds  out  the  future — and  this  is  tragedy. 
For  then  the  here-and-now  becomes  more  valuable  than  tomor- 
row; the  things  of  the  present  take  on  such  great  value  we  are 
prone  tp  say,  "Eat,  drink,  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die." 

Do  not  we  more  nobly  live  the  present  if  we  remember  that  we 
are  creatures  of  eternity?  We  need  that  "hint  of  eternity."  As  Paul 
said,  "The  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worth  comparing 
with  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed  to  us"  (Rom.  8:18). 

In  Les  Miserables  the  old  bishop  was  willing  to  give  up  in  the 
present  all  his  silver,  even  the  two  candlesticks,  if  it  meant  that 
Jean  Val  Jean  would  change  for  the  better  in  the  future.  The 
bishop  stated  that  he  had  paid  to  the  devil  the  price  for  Jean 
Val  Jean's  soul.  You  see,  the  silver  meant  nothing,  but  the  soul 
was  important — now  and  in  the  future. 

READ:  Romans  8:12-18 

PRAYER:  O  God,  teach  me  the  value  of  time.  Help  me  to  learn 
from  the  past,  live  nobly  in  the  present,  and  be  prepared  for  the 
future.  May  "the  hint  of  eternity"  be  in  all  that  I  do  in  the 
present.  Amen. 
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God  Has   Requirements,  Too 

FULFILLING  requirements  takes  up  a  very  great  portion  of 
one's  lifetime.  To  get  into  coUege  you  have  to  meet  certain 
educational  requirements;  to  secure  this  job,  the  employer  says 
you  must  have  these  qualifications.  So  it  goes  all  through  hfe. 

Similarly,  to  live  well,  to  achieve  the  best  in  this  life,  and  to 
fulfill  your  destiny  you  must  meet  certain  requirements.  First  of 
all,  of  course,  God  wants  you  to  become  a  Christian.  He  sent  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  tell  you  of  his  love  and  to  redeem  you 
from  sin.  (See  Luke  19:10.)  You  become  a  Christian  when  you 
repent  of  your  sins  and  accept  him  as  Savior.  But  is  this  initial 
step  all  there  is  to  it?  No,  as  a  Christian  you  will  accept  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  the  moral  laws  of  God  and  try  to  live  by  them. 

When  Christ  becomes  your  Savior  and  you  bear  his  name — 
ChristisLU — then  he  also  becomes  your  goal.  And  you  want  to  five 
as  he  Hved.  Your  goal  is  to  be  the  finest  and  best  person  you  can 
be.  But  he  not  only  is  your  Savior,  and  your  goal,  but  he  is  also 
your  guide — your  strength.  He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  to  help  you 
live  as  a  Christian — for  you  cannot  so  live  in  your  own  strength. 
But  never  scale  down  the  requirements  of  God. 

READ:  Deuteronomy  10:12,  13;  Micah  6:8;  Matthew  5:48 

PRAYER:  Almighty  God,  come  into  our  hearts  and  remake  us. 
Take  away  our  sins  and  forgive  us.  Help  us  then  to  accept  thy 
goals  and  thy  requirements  for  our  lives.  Give  us  thy  Holy  Spirit 
to  lead  us  and  strengthen  us.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


East  of  Eden 

HOW  many  of  us  are  east  of  Eden!  How  easy  it  is  to  veer  from 
life's  true  goals  and  find  that  Eden  is  no  longer  in  line  with 
the  course  we  once  held. 

What  does  it  mean  to  travel  east  of  Eden?  It  means  going 
away  from  God;  it  means  satisfaction  with  the  imperfect,  with 
what  is  less  than  our  best.  Cain,  I  do  not  doubt,  had  been  chang- 
ing course  for  a  long  time.  We  do,  also.  Uncontrolled  temper, 
lustful  desires,  cursing,  cheating,  lying — each  of  these  causes  us 
to  edge  our  ship  of  life  a  few  points  off  course  until  we  are  east — 
or  north,  or  south,  or  west — of  the  true  goals  of  life  God  has  set 
for  us. 
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Eden  was  a  garden  of  beauty  and  perfection  until  sin  came 
in.  Then  Eden  was  closed  to  the  first  family  because  of  their  dis- 
obedience. There  is  a  new  Eden — it  is  God's  garden  of  perfect 
love  and  obedience;  it  is  purity  of  thought  and  act.  It  is  this 
Eden  Jesus  spoke  of  when  he  said,  "You,  therefore,  must  be 
perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect"  (Mt.  5:48). 

READ:  Genesis  2:8,  9;  4:15,  16 

PRAYER:  Our  Father,  thou  who  dost  help  all  men,  thou  who  art 
the  guide  of  all  men,  and  thou  who  art  the  goal  of  life,  give  us  thy 
strength  and  thy  wisdom  so  that  as  we  travel  Hfe's  rugged  paths 
we  may  walk  bravely  and  courageously  through  all  our  days  and 
never  lose  sight  of  thy  goals  for  us.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

Christian  S.O.P. 

JESUS  asked  his  followers  to  "take  my  yoke  upon  you  and 
learn  from  me.'*  He  was  a  carpenter  and  he  had  probably 
made  many  yokes.  He  knew  what  they  were  for — to  protect  the 
ox  and  make  it  easier  for  him  to  carry  his  burden.  The  term  yoke 
was  current  in  Jesus'  day  and  was  used  by  the  rabbis  to  refer  to 
the  yoke  of  the  law.  So  Jesus  simply  appropriates  the  term  and 
says,  "My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  fight." 

His  yoke  was  not  a  mechanical  one.  The  law  was  involved  but 
interpreted  in  a  prophetic  and  non-technical  sense.  Jesus'  yoke 
was  one  of  faith,  of  love,  of  obedience.  Matthew  Henry  said  that 
our  Lord's  yoke  was  easy  because  it  was  "lined  with  love." 

Now,  though  Jesus  contrasts  his  yoke  and  that  of  the  scribes, 
do  not  think  that  Jesus  speaks  of  a  laissez-faire  freedom  with  no 
controls.  His  yoke  is  moral  and  spiritual;  men  are  still  within 
bounds.  They  are  freed  from  self-will,  but  even  so  they  are 
obedient  to  Christ. 

So  the  Christian  has  certain  S.O.P.s,  standing  operation  pro- 
cedures. They  come  from  God's  Word.  But  we  do  what  we  do  not 
because  we  are  forced  to  do  so  but  because  we  love. 

READ :  Matthew  1 1 :  20-30 

PRAYER:  Help  me,  O  God,  to  discover  thy  laws,  thy  principles, 
thy  ways  by  which  I  am  to  five.  And  give  me  the  grace  to  live 
these  out  in  my  daily  fife.  As  I  discover  persons  who  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  may  I  be  able  to  lead  them  to  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
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O  God,  Ruler  of  all  nations,  we 
pray  for  America.  Forgive  us  our 
sins.  Too  often  we  have  thought  of 
material  abundance,  of  self-satisfac- 
tion, of  what  we  can  get  instead  of 
what  we  can  give.  We  have  been 
filled  with  pride  and  arrogance.  Re- 
move from  us,  O  God,  our  short- 
comings. Give  us  leaders,  great  and 
good;  men  who  possess  patience,  wis- 
dom, and  understanding.  Save  us 
from  confusion  and  wandering.  Make 
us  temperate  in  all  things.  And  may 
we  meet  thy  requirements  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  humility.  May  we  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
good  citizenship.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Lord  God,  Creator  and  Ruler  and 
Heavenly  Father,  we  pause  to  thank 
thee  for  what  thou  art  and  what 
thou  dost  do  for  us.  We  thank  thee 
for  growing  things — for  the  yellow 
corn,  the  ripe  wheat,  the  red  apples, 
the  varicolored  flowers.  We  thank 
thee  for  the  singing  birds — the  voice 
of  the  dove,  the  melody  of  the  canary, 
the  call  of  the  whippoorwill.  We  are 
grateful  for  food — for  bread,  for 
meat,  for  the  bounty  we  enjoy  in 
this  good  land.  We  thank  thee,  too, 
for  mental  growth,  the  development 
of  the  mind,  for  our  schools  and  col- 
leges and  teachers.  We  are  grateful 
for  parents  and  friends  and  loved 
ones  near  and  far.  And  we  thank 
thee    for    the    spiritual    things — thy 
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mercy,  thy  love,  the  redemption  thou 
has  wrought  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  thy  church,  our  church, 
^nd  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  thy 
gospel  to  all  the  world.  Lord  God, 
with  grateful  hearts,  we  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  thee.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 

Heavenly  Father,  this  is  the  day  the 
Lord  has  made  and  we  will  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  it.  We  are  grateful 
to  thee  that  thou  hast  set  aside  one 
day  in  the  week  for  rest  and  worship. 
This  is  a  holy  day  and  we  pray  we 
may  have  close  fellowship  with  thee; 
that  this  may  be  a  day  of  Bible 
study  and  spiritual  growth;  a  day  of 
worship  and  service.  Anoint  us  with 
thy  spirit  so  that  our  moments  of 
meditation  will  be  solemnized  by  thy 
divine  presence.  And  be  near  to  us 
in  worship  and  when  we  go  out  to 
serve.  Bless  our  minister,  our  fellow- 
worshipers  and  our  church.  May  we 
learn  today  how  to  live  in  greater 
obedience  to  thy  holy  will.  In  the 
name  of  him  who  died  on  Calvary 
for  us,  even  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son. 
Am,en. 

Lord,  help  us  not  to  flee  evil  but 
fight  it  with  all  our  heart  and 
strength.  Am,en. 

Almighty  God,  may  we  not  trust  in 
ourselves  but  in  thee.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Am,en. 


The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Aid  to  Cubans  in  Miami 

American  churches  are  rallying  to 
the  aid  of  some  20,000  Cuban  refu- 
gees who  have  poured  into  the  Mi- 
ami, Florida,  area.  The  hungry  are 
being  fed,  urgent  medical  cases  are 
being  cared  for,  rent  money  is  being 
contributed,  one  hundred  refugees 
have  been  resettled  outside  Flori- 
da, and  all  find  counsel  and  sympathy 
from  the  churches.  Director  of  this 
project  is  Dr.  A.  Russell  Stevenson  on 
loan  from  the  Board  of  National 
Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  USA,  to  the  Protestant  Latin 
American  Emergency  Committee. 
The  program  has  been  set  up  on 
mandate  from  the  National  Council 
of  Churches. 

Youth  Peace  Corps 

Members  of  a  special  Committee 
on  Overseas  Service  by  Youth 
(COSY)  released  a  report  in  March 
based  on  the  churches'  experience  in 
overseas  service  by  young  people.  A 
copy  of  the  document  has  been  for- 
warded to  President  Kennedy.  The 
forty-three      member      group      was 


chaired  by  Dr.  A.  Wilson  Cheek,  as- 
sociate secretary  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  Education.  Some 
guiding  principles  suggested  for  the 
Corps  by  this  committee  were:  Ex- 
pansion into  an  international  service 
under  the  UN;  cooperation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  project  by  the  host 
country;  adequate  preparation  of 
corps  members,  one-half  of  this  time 
in  the  USA,  the  other  half  in  the 
country  they  are  serving;  personnel 
should  not  be  carried  in  U.S.  military 
transports  or  use  USIA  or  other  gov- 
ernment facihties  abroad;  change 
name  "Corps"  to  "Service" — "Inter- 
national Youth  Service";  do  not  tie 
Youth  Corps  into  Selective  Service. 

Studies  in  Adult  Education 

During  the  1961  summer  months 
the  Bureau  of  Studies  in  Adult  Edu- 
cation will  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
opportunities  for  study  and  training 
in  adult  education.  Some  of  the 
courses  offered  are:  "The  Adult  Cit- 
izen," "A  Survey  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion," and  "Processes  and  Procedures 
in  Adult  Education."  For  further  in- 
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While  Mrs.  Kroll  looks  on,  Roman  C. 
Kroll,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  receives  DSC 
from  Lt.  Gen.  Emerson  L.  Cummings. 


formation,  write:  Director,  Bureau 
of  Studies  in  Adult  Education,  Box 
277,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


heart  disease  are:  slow  blood  clotting 
time,  high  blood  fat  levels  and  stress. 
During  the  next  five  years,  the  vol- 
unteers, aged  39  to  59,  will  take 
recently  developed  annual  tests  ad- 
ministered by  research  teams  from 
the  Southwest  Foundation  for  Re- 
search and  Education,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Burbank, 
Calif.;  and  Harold  Brunn  Institute 
of  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Eichmann  on  Trial 

The  official  charges  against  Adolf 
Eichmann,  who  has  been  in  custody 
in  Israel  since  April,  1960,  cover 
crimes  against  the  Jewish  people, 
crimes  against  humanity,  war  crimes, 
and  membership  in  hostile  Nazi  or- 
ganizations under  the  Nazis  and  Nazi 
Collaborators  (Punishment)  Law. 


Two  New  Editions  Added  to 
The  Upper  Room 

Danish  and  Malayalam  editions 
are  the  most  recent  newcomers  to  the 
list  of  foreign  translations  of  the  bi- 
monthly devotional  guide.  The  Up- 
per Room.  The  guide  is  now  pub- 
lished in  thirty-eight  editions  and 
thirty-two  languages  including 
Braille. 

Search  for  Reasons  for  Heart  Attack 

A  small  army  of  3,000  apparently 
healthy  men  from  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  are  participating  in  a  five- 
year  study  to  evaluate  which  of  sev- 
eral factors  often  linked  to  heart 
disease  may  be  most  helpful  in  identi- 
fying those  who  will  suflFer  heart 
attacks.  The  factors  under  study  as 
possible    indicators    of    developing 
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Protestant  Missionaries 

The  Missionary  Research  Library 
reports  that  the  total  number  of  Prot- 
estant missionaries  sent  by  all  coun- 
tries has  increased  by  3,644  in  the 
past  two  years:  to  42,250  (27,219 
from  North  America) . 

New  Broadcast  Station 
in   Addis  Ababa 

The  government  of  Ethiopia  has 
signed  a  contract  authorizing  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  (Ge- 
neva, Switzerland)  to  establish  a 
powerful  Christian  radio  center  in 
Addis  Ababa.  Establishment  of  the 
station  is  expected  to  involve  a  cap- 
ital cost  of  about  $1,100,000.  Re- 
hgious  and  cultural  programs  are  to 
be  beamed  to  all  parts  of  Africa,  the 
Near  East,  and  southern  Asia. 


Memorial  Window  in  Libya 

A  specially  designed  stained-glass 
window,  in  memory  of  fliers  whose 
crashed  plane  was  undiscovered  for 
sixteen  years,  has  been  dedicated 
in  the  chapel  at  Wheelus  Air  Base, 
Libya.  Project  officer  for  the  window 
was  Chaplain,  Major,  Spencer  D. 
McQueen.  Created  by  artist  Peter 
Hess  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  the  large 
window  has  as  its  central  theme: 
"In  memory  of  nine  who  made  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God,"  in 
reference  to  an  Isaiah  passage.  It 
also  bears  the  prayer:  "Lord,  guard 
and  guide  the  men  who  fly."  The  me- 
morial window,  all  of  hand-blown 
glass,  was  a  gift  to  the  chapel  from 
personnel  at  Wheelus  Air  Base. 

Welcome  to  U.  S.  Army,  Europe 

A  pamphlet  written  to  furnish  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  United  States 
Army  in  France  has  been  written. 
Its  title:  "Welcome  to  the  U.S.  Army. 
Com    Z     (France)."    Its    contents: 


Certificates  of  Appreciation  from 
GCCAFP,  were  presented  by  Maj.  Gen. 
D.  W.  Jenkins  (left).  Deputy  Command- 
er, Ninth  Air  Force,  to  Brig.  Gen.  Clyde 
Box  (2d  from  left).  Commander  464 
Troop  Carrier  Wing;  and  Col.  John  A. 
Cosgrove  (3d  left),  Comm.  Pope  AFB, 
N.C.  Chaplain,  Captain,  Oscar  L.  Syl- 
vester (right)  is  chaplain  for  these  out- 
standing lay  leaders. 


A  history  of  the  Communications 
Zone;  an  outline  of  the  mission 
and  importance  of  the  command; 
information  on  French  history, 
culture  and  social  customs;  and 
general  administrative  information. 
Official  requests  for  copies  should 
go  to  Adjutant  General,  USAREUR 
(Rear)  CMOMZ,  APO  58,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

N.Y.  Council  Leader  Challenges 
Protestant  Minority 

Retiring  President  of  the  Protes- 
tant Council  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner  C.  Taylor,  de- 
clared in  his  farewell  address  that 
"the  contemporary  Protestant  plight 
is  not  a  reason  for  a  dirge  of  demise 
but  rather  warrants  sounding  the 
drums  of  destiny.  .  .  .  We  have  be- 
come too  afraid  to  be  di£Ferent.  .  .  . 
We  need  to  aim  our  ethical  purposes 
at  more  startling  targets  than 
gambling  and  liquor  and  Sunday 
observance,  important  as  they  are, 
and  without  neglecting  them.  .  .  .  We 
should  do  something  about  the  great 
business  of  erasing  poverty,  support- 
ing just  wages  for  the  most  menial 
tasks,  alert  poHtical  aggressiveness,  a 
coming  to  grips  with  the  'City,' 
which  will  dominate  American  life 
increasingly,  wiping  out  the  fatal 
flaw  of  discrimination,  and  challeng- 
ing the  nation  to  something  better 
than  a  fat,  fatuous,  fumbling  con- 
tentment." 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  7,  60,  U.S.  Army;  pages  9,  11, 
R.  C.  Redmond;  pages  30,  32,  34,  The 
Fort  Ticonderoga  Association;  page  33, 
The  Kosciuszko  Foundation;  page  53, 
Lollar's;  page  61,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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BESIDES  July  4,  or  Independence  Day,  July  is  noted  because  it  is  National 
Hot  Dog  Month  (eat  more  hot  dogs!);  it  is  National  Ice  Tea  Time 
(drink  more  ice  tea! — it's  much  better  for  you  than  alcohol);  and  it  is 
National  Picnic  Month  ( take  the  family  on  a  picnic!  ants  and  all! ) 

July  2.  Chautauqua  Institution  Summer  Season  begins.  Continues  through 
August  27.  Write  to  the  Institute  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  for  detailed 
program. 

July  3.  National  Play  Tennis  Week  begins.  Purpose:  "To  promote  the 
life-time  sport  of  tennis." 

July  4.  Independence  Day.  We  are  185  years  old,  a  child  among  the 
nations!  Or  adolescent?  Or  mature? 

July  5-8.  Royal  Regatta.  Henley,  England. 

July  8.  All-Star  Baseball  Game.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

July  10-15.  USGA  Amateur  Public  Links  Tournament.  Rackham  Golf. 
Course,  Detroit,  Mich.  And — just  24  weeks  until  Christmas. 

July  10-August  15.  International  Festival.  Vancouver,  B.C.  Canada. 

July  14-23.  Aquatennial  Water  sports.  MinneapoHs,  Minn. 

July  15.  St.  Swithin's  Day.  Rain  for  forty  days  hereafter  when  it  falls  on 
this  day,  according  to  an  old  English  belief. 

July  16-22.  Captive  Nations  Week. 

July  16.  Feast  of  the  Redeemer.  On  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  Italy. 

July  17-21.  Craftsman's  Fair.  Asheville,  N.C. 

July  20-23.  Indian  Days.  Banff,  Alta.,  Canada. 

July  21-23.  Battle  of  first  Manassas,  Bull  Run.  Manassas,  Va. 

July  23-August  25.  Wagner  Festival,  Bayreuth,  Germany. 

July  24-September  3.  Oregon  Shakespeare  Festival. 

July  24-31.  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

July  26-27.  Wild  Pony  Roundup.  Annual  event  at  Chincoteague  Island,  Va. 

July  26-August  2.  Bach  Week.  Ansbach,  Germany. 

July  28-August  6.  Seafair.  Championship  hydroplane  race.  Seattle,  Wash. 

July  31-August  5.  Provincial  Exhibition.  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada. 

JACK'S  BRIGHT  IDEA 

A  bride-to-be  had  just  shown  a  friend  the  list  of  wedding  guests. 

"Isn't  it  strange,"  asked  the  friend,  "that  you've  included  only  married 
couples?" 

"Oh,  that  was  Jack's  idea,"  the  bride-to-be  replied.  "He  says  that  if  we 
invite  only  married  people,  the  presents  wUl  be  all  clear  profit." 

— Illustrated  Weekly  of  Bombay 
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for  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel,  Women  of  the  Chapel,  Youth  of 
the  Chapel,  Lay  Leaders,  or  Discussion  Leaders  for  any  groups. 

Thioughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  several  reading 
articles  which  may  also  be  used  for  group  study  and  discussion.  This 
section  is  designed  to  help  discussion  leaders. 

1.  How  Free  Are  We?   {ipage  12) 
Bible  Material:  John  8:31-38 

Read  1  Corinthians  8  and  discuss  the  Christian's  freedom  in  light  of 
this  passage.  What  word  for  our  day  do  we  learn  from  the  bibUcal 
concept  of  freedom?  Discuss  the  proposition,  "Freedom  must  be  re- 
won  in  each  new  generation." 

2.  The  Theater  Is  Preaching,  Too!   (page  21) 
Bible  Material:  Romans  1:18-32 

Should  the  gospel  be  presented  outside  churches?  Where?  How? 
We  say  "the  theater  is  preaching,  too!"  What  other  arts  or  activities 
preach?  Compare  Paul's  statement  about  the  sinfulness  and  in- 
adequacy of  man  in  Romans  1  with  what  the  theater  is  saying.  What 
Christian  truths  have  you  learned  from  the  theater? 

3.  What  Is  a  Christian  Society?  {page  36) 
Bible  Material:  James  2:8-26 

Why  does  the  writer  say  that  a  Christian  society  in  this  world  is 
impossible?  Do  you  agree?  Why  or  why  not?  What  attitude  should 
Christians  take  toward  those  who  are  not  Christians  but  who  never- 
theless work  for  a  more  just  society?  Think  of  someone  you  know  who 
has  been  the  victim  of  injustice.  What  specifically  can  you  do  that 
might  help  the  situation? 

4.  The  Mold  Was  Broken  {page  44) 
Bible  Material:  Psalm  8 

How  much  should  I  love  myself?  Why  am  I  on  earth?  Are  Christians 
to  seek  suffering  or  happiness?  What  influences  in  modem  Hfe  tend 
to  make  everybody  the  same?  How  can  a  person  be  different  without 
being  queer? 

5.  Dealing  Creatively  with  My  Hostility  (page  49) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  23:32-38 

What  are  the  chief  causes  of  hostile  feelings  in  human  beings?  How 
can  we  channel  hostile  feelings  so  they  do  not  become  destructive? 
In  what  ways  can  religious  faith  help  us  in  handling  hostility? 
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A  Pocket  Book  of  Discipleship.  Compiled  by  G.  Ernest  Thomas  ( The  Upper 
Room,  1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  1960.  75  cents) 
This,  one  of  the  newest  of  the  pocket  books,  is  an  inspiring  and  helpful 
book  describing  the  requirements  of  discipleship.  It  is  fiUed  with  quotations, 
poetry,  and  scripture.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  small  enough  to  slip  into 
the  pocket;  you  couldn't  fill  your  pocket  with  anything  better,  unless  it  is 
the  Bible. 

A  Layman's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  by  John  Franklin  Carter  (The  Broad- 
man  Press.  127  Ninth  Ave.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. ) 

There  is  no  way  to  study  the  life  of  Jesus  adequately  without  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels.  John  FrankHn  Carter,  recognizing  this  fact,  has  brought 
together  here  the  major  events  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  author  uses  the 
American  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible,  which  he  arranges  in  parallel 
columns. 

Captain  Bright  by  Per  Westerlund.   Translated  by  E.   E.    Ryden.    (The 

Augustana  Press.  Rock  Island,  111.  1961.  $3.75) 

This  is  an  exciting  story  of  missions,  laid  among  the  land  of  the  Sikkim 
amid  the  towering  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It  tells  of  a  British 
naval  officer  who  meets  a  young  Swedish  missionary  in  India  and  falls 
madly  in  love  with  her.  Subsequent  events  lead  to  a  spiritual  crisis  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  and  his  call  to  become  a  missionary  himself.  It  is  a  gripping 
adventure  story.  Captain  Bright  and  his  "beloved  missionary"  lie  buried  in 
the  little  old  rustic  churchyard  in  Braas,  Sweden. 

My  Hand  Is  in  His  by  Herman  W.  Gockel  (Concordia  Publishing  House, 

3558  S.  Jefferson  Ave.,  St.  Louis  18,  Mo.  1961.  $2.75) 

"The  school  nurse  had  just  completed  her  health  talk.  There  were  still  a 
few  minutes  for  a  brief  review.  'Tell  me,  Johnny,'  she  said  to  a  bright-eyed 
seven-year-old,  'What  is  the  first  thing  you  do  when  you  catch  a  cold?' 

"Johnny  rose  to  liis  feet  and  replied  in  confident  assurance:  'We  pray  to 
Jesus.' " 

Thus  begins  one  of  the  devotionals  in  this  book.  You  see  immediately  what 
the  tone  is — deeply  religious.  These  are  ancient  truths  in  modern  parables. 
As  the  author  continues  with  the  story  above  he  shows  American  parents 
how  much  they  need  to  bring  the  children  in  their  midst  to  the  point  where 
they  can  talk  with  God  naturally  and  confidently. 
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Some  Civilian  Readers 

After  my  article,  "Durban's  Horse  People,"  appeared  in  your  February  issue,  I 
sent  some  copies  to  my  friends  and  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  their  re- 
actions. One  said,  "I  found  several  items  that  will  help  me  in  the  devotional  work 
I  am  doing."  Another  said,  "We  are  extremely  interested  in  THE  LINK.  Neither 
of  us  knew  such  a  magazine  existed." 

— Maymie  R.  Krythe,  240  West  Seventh  St.,  Apt.  2,  Long  Beach  13,  Calif. 

Likes  '*You  Don't  Have  to  Drink" 

Please  send  some  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  "You  Don't  Have  to  Drink."  It  is 
pathetic  to  hear  and  see  all  the  liquor  ads  that  are  sent  out  to  encourage  the 
harmful  drink  habit.  Why  decry  juvenile  deHnquency  and  glorify  alcohol? 

— Mrs.  Joe  Ten  Gate,  Route  5,  Holland,  Mich. 

Believes  in  Church  Union 

Our  forefathers  told  us  that  a  nation  divided  will  fall,  but  that  a  nation  standing 
together  will  win.  We  are  the  United  States  of  America,  the  guiding  light,  hope, 
and  inspiration  of  most  of  the  world,  yet  we  are  divided — divided  in  the  greatest, 
most  wonderful  democracy  that  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  mankind,  our 
churches.  We  claim  to  be  Christians;  each  of  us  in  our  own  way  hves  and  dies 
by  his  beliefs.  We  live  by  one  code  of  conduct,  one  teaching,  we  Hve  in  awe  and 
himiility  with  the  love  of  one  God.  .  .  .  Look  where  you  will,  you  will  find  that 
Christ  taught  one  gospel  for  all,  that  all  that  beheve  on  his  name  might  be  saved. 

Yet  today  this  one  gospel  has  been  divided  among  more  churches  than  there 
were  during  his  life.  Each  one  takes  what  suits  him  best,  leaves  out  some,  adds 
something  else;  so  now  there  seems  to  be  more  of  man's  teachings  than  that  of 
Christ's.  I  am  not  saying  that  all  these  churches  are  wrong.  But  if  we  were  united, 
look  how  much  more  we  might  do.  There  is  just  one  teaching,  one  gospel,  one  God, 
one  Christ,  and  one  Holy  Spirit,  joined  together  in  one  Trinity,  yet  look  at  the 
mountain  of  churches  all  claiming  to  be  teaching  this  one  truth.  Some  will  say, 
"If  we  unite,  we  will  become  an  organization  and  be  controlled  by  a  few."  But 
Christianity  began  with  a  few — Jesus  and  the  twelve;  but  they  were  united  in  one 
common  cause,  each  one  with  his  own  task  to  perform  but  all  following  the 
Master.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  pray  Christ  will  show  me.  But  I  am  profoundly  sorry 
that  because  of  our  human  differences,  ideas,  and  dreams  we  cannot  unite  our 
Christian  churches  and  return  Christ  as  head. 

—Donald  E.  GiUiland,  S/Sgt,  USAF,  Diyarbakir,  Turkey 

Resolution  from  Our  Committee 

We  wish  to  express  deep  appreciation  to  the  staff  of  THE  LINK  for  the  con- 
sistently high  quality  of  the  magazine — its  format,  general  content  and  informa- 
tion. This  is  reflected  by  constantly  increasing  demands  for  THE  LINK  especially 
by  those  who  do  not  have  chapel  funds  available  to  pay  for  subscriptions  and 
urgently  request  free  copies. 

— Adopted  by  Conmiittee  on  Ministry  to  Armed  Forces  Personnel,  April  11,  1961 
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".  .  .  and  stop  telling  everybody  I  made 
you  what  you  are  today!" 


How  to  capture  a  porcupine;  Wait 
until  you  catch  a  porcupine  out  in 
the  open,  then  watch  out  for  his 
slapping  tail.  Rush  in  quickly  and 
pop  a  large  washtub  over  him.  This 
gives  you  something  to  sit  on  while 
you  figure  out  the  next  move. 

— The  Star  Magazine 

"Daddy  said  there  was  not  an- 
other woman  in  the  world  like  you, 
Aunt  Marjorie." 

"That  was  very  flattering  of  him." 
"And  he  said  it  was  a  good  thing, 
too.'' 

A  University  of  Oklahoma  student 
went  to  the  library  and  asked  for 


some  information  on  euthanasia 
(mercy  killings).  The  librarian  dis- 
appeared, then  returned  with  the 
comment:  "I  can't  find  anything  deal- 
ing strictly  with  euthanasia,  but  I 
found  a  book  on  'Youth  In  India.* " 
— Associated  Tress 

A  laborer  working  on  a  county 
highway  said  to  the  foreman:  "I've 
been  on  this  job  two  weeks  and  I 
still  haven't  got  a  shovel." 

"Don't  complain,"  said  the  fore- 
man. "We've  been  paying  you, 
haven't  we?" 

"It's  not  that,"  said  the  laborer. 
"All  the  other  guys  around  here 
have  something  to  lean  on." 

— Danny  Thomas  in  Tarade 

After  death  the  Chinese  go  to  live 
with  their  ancestors.  A  lot  of  our 
young  married  couples  don't  wait 
that  long. 

— D.  O.  Flynn  in  Quote       i 

The  hill-billy  father  was  puzzled 
by  the  draft  classification  sent  to  his       | 
son.  "What  does  T-X'  stand  for?"       | 
he  asked  the  draft  board  official.  j 

"It    means,"    the    other    replied       j 

gravely,  "even  if  we're  invaded  by       \ 

the  enemy,  don't  come."  ; 

— Ronald  Bridges  in  Quote       ^ 

A  rather  stout  schoolmistress  was 
talking  about  birds  and  their  habits. 
"Now,"  she  said,  "at  home  I  have  a 
canary,  and  it  can  do  something  that 
I  cannot  do.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you 
know  just  what  that  thing  is?" 

Little  Eric  raised  his  hand.  "I 
know,  teacher.  Take  a  bath  in  a 
saucer." 
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Why  I  Am  a  Christian 

DURING  the  past  eight  weeks  that  I  have  been  a  Christian,  many  people 
have  asked  me,  ''Why  are  you  a  Christian?"  Because  you  are  probably 
asking  this,  with  God's  help  I  will  try  to  answer  you. 

For  a  long  time,  I  did  things  because  /  wanted  to.  I  had  no  motivating 
power  in  my  life  or  a  purpose  for  the  things  I  did.  The  realization  came  to 
me  a  while  ago,  that  I  had  done  absolutely  nothing  that  had  any  real  meaning 
or  eternal  value.  How  and  why  this  all  came  about  is  what  I  am  writing 
to  tell  you  and  it  is  done  in  the  hope  and  with  the  prayer  that  you,  too, 
will  see  the  importance  of  living  a  Christian  life  through  the  grace  of  God. 

One  night  someone  gave  a  message  for  an  evening  service  in  the  Base 
Chapel  and  asked  a  question  which  is  all  I  remember  of  the  service.  The 
question  was,  "What  account  could  you  give  to  Christ  of  your  life  if  God 
required  it  tonight?"  That  one  question  really  made  me  think.  I  thought 
about  it  and  then  came  to  the  most  important  decision  a  person  can  ever 
make.  I  decided  that  if  I  were  to  have  peace  of  mind  and  the  feeling  of  kin- 
ship to  God  I  desired,  I  must  live  with  him  and  love  him  because  he  loved 
me.  So,  that  night,  I  gave  up  to  him  my  cares,  my  sin,  and  my  lostness  to  ac- 
cept his  boundless  love. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  from  experience  that  this  love  God  offers  so  freely 
far  surpasses  any  human  love.  It  is  a  love  that  sent  Christ  to  die  for  us.  His 
love  led  him  to  the  cross  to  undergo  the  torments  and  anguish  caused  by  our 
sin  and  rejection  of  him. 

Note  what  Paul  said,  "For  our  sake  he  made  him  (Christ)  to  be  sin  who 
knew  no  sin,  so  that  in  him  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God" 
(2  Cor.  5:21). 

Yes,  Christ  died  a  death  of  pain  and  sorrow.  But  death  and  the  grave 
could  not  hold  the  Son  of  an  eternally  loving  Father.  Christ  arose,  vic- 
toriously defeating  Satan  and  his  chains  of  grief,  sin  and  eternal  damnation. 
And,  when  Jesus  Christ  won  this  victory,  he  broke  those  chains  which  also 
bound  me. 

Now,  I  know  that  nothing  in  all  creation  can  separate  me  from  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  (See  Rom.  8:38-39.) 

— A /3c  Rebecca  S.  Jenkins 


